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The Best Elementary Training for the Arithmetic 
Efficiency Demanded by Present-Day Conditions 
is provided by 


F Haimilton’s Standard Arithmetics 











ais® They are distinguished by very 
A\)s \ A: great simplicity and clearness and 
they are exceedingly thorough in 


we their drills for accuracy and speed. 
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These Undergraduate High School Boys Reached an 
Average Shorthand Speed of 138 Words a Minute BUSINESS 


In the recent Metropolitan Open Shorthand School Con- 
test, New York City, the first fourteen places were won Pp RACTI E E 
by boys from the High School of Commerce. The point 
— is of a nr ade a men Be — 
oys were undergraduates—had not complete their 
shorthand course. e first team of five ade” an average By SHERWIN CODY 
met speed of 138 words a minute; accuracy, 98.5%. All 
fourteen wrote at a speed of 120 words a minute or higher. 
Several had been in school less than a year and a half. 
The progress in both speed and accuracy is very clearly 
shown in the following comparison with the best previous 
record made by a Pitman team. 


























The schools must fit for life, and in the case of a certain 
proportion of young people for business life in particular. 
To realize in this field the ideal of service employed in 
the motto of the house, “Books that apply the world's 
knowledge to the world’s needs,” World Book Company 





High School of Commerce, 1918 Commercial High School, 1916 presents the first texts in the Busi i i 
. (Gregg Shorthand) ‘ (Isaac Pitman Shorthand) : Other volumes are to be issued — a isa 
Gross Net P.C. Gross Net P.C. 
| Albert Schneid Saeo. thee 92.8 F nil Elli Cons = oly Set forth in the atmosphere of a genuine mercantile office. 
rt Schneider 36.6 94. Emil Ellis nee oh Provide training in self-correction. The 100% method 
Reuben Speiser 160 156.4 97.7 Samuel J. Abelow 100 98.4 98.4 abteaintitelly checke & i of /o metho 
| William Roven 140 138.6 98. Jack Ellis 100 97.2 97.2 ly checks the work of each pupil. 
Benjamin Shapiro 120 119.6 99.6 Eugene Rosenstrauch100 or. ro 
Richard Lowenthal 120 119.2 99,3 Hector J.Battaglia 100 95.6 95. HOW } 
| Average net speed: 138.1 Average net speed: oe > 0 TO DO BUSINESS BY LETTER 
| Average accuracy: 98.5 Average accuracy: 97. EX } 
| In the contest for the Amateur Championship of New ERCISES IN BUSINESS LETTER WRITING | 
York City held at the same time, first and second places (to accompany the above text) 


were won by boys recently from the High School of Com- 


merce. William Rosenberg, the winner, made an average 
net speed of 178.4 words a minute; accuracy, 99.11%: Nor- 100% SPELLER 
man McKnight, aa of second place, 172.2 words a min- 
ute; accuracy, 95.66%. 3 
The Evening School Contest was won by a Gregg Writer WORD STUDY AND 100% BUSINESS SPELLER 
“— the <a Se re ge School for a: iets | 
e significant features of the contest are: e hig F 
speed and accuracy achieved by the writers of Gregg Short- ALL-TOUCH TYPEWRITING | 
hand in an open contest; the fact that the contestants 
were still students in school. 
The universally superior results obtained with Gregg Let us tell you more about them 
Shorthand have resulted in the exclusive adoption of 
| Gregg Shorthand in more than 75% of the cities and 
towns of the United States whose high schools teach a 
shorthand. EE 
If you are not teaching Gregg Shorthand, you are not | 
obtaining the maximum results. Speed up your shorthand 
department by the adoption of Gregg Shorthand. —— 
Gregg Shorthand has been authorized for use in the 


High Schools of New York City, Supply List No. 3661. WORLD BOOK COMPANY | 
The Gregg Publishing Company Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
New York Chicago San Francisco Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 
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MODERN ARITHMETIC 


cA NEW SERIES BY 
BRUCE M. WATSON and CHARLES E. WHITE 


| This series makes available for every school the best methods 

and material for the study of Modern Arithmetic. It challenges 
comparison with respect to 

1. Thoroughness in Fundamentals. 

2. Choice of Applications. 

3. Simplification of Processes. 

4. Problems from Real Life. 

5. Continuity of Plan. | 

6. Recognition of Differences in Ability of Children. 


MODERN PRIMARY ARITHMETIC . . . . . __ viii+252 pages. 
MODERN INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC . . . . vi+252 pages. 
MODERN ARITHMETIC FOR UPPER GRADES ._...”. .. viiit+312 pages. 





D. C. HEATH C& CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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THE MYTH OF GERMAN EDUCATIONAL SUPERIORITY 


BY JAMES L. MCCONAUGHY 


Professor of Education, Dartmouth College 


For the past seventy-five years America has 
knelt quite submissively before Germany, as the 
most educationally efficient nation in the world. 
The Germans have vigorously exploited before us 
their educational success; many of our own edu- 
cational leaders, from Mann to Russell, have 
pointed out the features of German schooling 
“unequaled elsewhere”; ours was to copy, not 
criticise; to imitate, not investigate. 

War destroys; it also reveals. It is revealing 
to us the probability that much of this vaunting 
of German education by the men she has sent to 
us was really clever propaganda, in which greater 
importance was laid upon befogging our ideas of 
the real Germany than upon teaching us the 
whole truth regarding German education.  Cer- 
tainly it is only within recent months that we have 
been able to get a full-length picture of German 
education, its failures, as well as its successes. 


There are many tests of educational efficiency. 
Germany herself supplied the statistical factual 
tests, and hence we can, with unquestioned _fair- 
ness, apply them to her schools as we do to our 
own. The percentage of pupils retarded (over 
the normal age for that class in school) and elim- 
inated from school is the quickest, and in many 
ways the fairest, single test of a school system. 
Such statistics for Germany, scarcely known by 
anyone in our country a year ago, go far toward 
exploding the German school superiority bubble. 
An interpretation of the statistics given in the of- 
ficial summary of Prussian education, Statis- 
tisches Jahrbuch fur den preussischen Staat, on 
the basis customarily used, indicates that 55 per 
cent. of all German elmentary school children are 
retarded. In 1910, out of every thousand elemen- 
tary school children who had completed the per- 
iod of compulsory education, 448 had reached 
(not, in this case or. those following, necessarily 
completed) the eighth school year; 261, the sev- 
enth school year; 181, the sixth school year; 88, 
the fifth school year; 22, the fourth school year. 
The German elementary school pupil is required 
by law to attend school for eight years, from six 
to fourteen. However, a very large proportion 
of German elementary schools offer only six 
years of work; hence the child who is promoted 
at a normal rate spends his last two years repeat- 
ing work that he has already passed. Four mil- 
lion Prussian elementary school children are in 
schools of six grades; two million in schools of 


seven grades; five hundred thousand (one-fif- 
teenth of the entire school population) in schools 
that provide eight classes for the eight years of 
compulsory schooling. Since this situation ap- 
plies only to the Volksschule, whose pupils are to 
be the followers, not the leaders of the next gen- 
eration, and since a six-class school is cheaper 
than an eight-class school, such a condition 
causes the German educational leaders no great 
worry. They were not, however, anxious to have 
it known by American visitors. In the secondary 
schools, to which Germans were wont to turn the 
admiring eyes of American visitors, the actual 
facts are a little better. The educational statis- 
ticians refuse to publish the exact figures. They 
admit that at least 25 per cent. of the secondary 
school pupils are retarded; however, they “prefer 
to throw a curtain over this.” In these secondary 
schools the percentage of élimination (percentage 
dropping out before the course is completed) is 
50 per cent. for the Gymnasium, 80 per cent. for 
the Realgymnasium, and 85 per cent. for the Ober- 
realschule. In both elementary and secondary 
schools promotion is by years, not subjects, and 
semi-annual promotions, increasingly character- 
istic in our schools, are almost unknown. 


Another valuable test of school efficiency is the 
number of pupils per teacher. German elemen- 
tary school statistics on this point, quoted by 
Alexander and others, are startling. The aver- 
age number of pupils per teacher is 55, a decrease 
of 6 in fifteen years. In Prussia in 1912 there 
were 7,396 schools averaging 165 pupils to each 
teacher. There was one extreme case of 230 in 
a class. Theoretically the Prussian maximum is 80 
pupils to a teacher, but this is very frequently ex- 
ceeded. One-half of all the Volksschule in Prussia 
have only one teacher each, who teaches an aver- 
age of about 50 pupils divided into six classes. 

The per pupil cost in German’ elementary 
schools is between $15 and $16. While it is diffi- 
cult to get comparable figures for our entire 
country, they would probably average about $25 
per pupil. 

We have been led to believe that Germany had 
professional supervision for all her schools. How- 
ever, 67 per cent. of the local supervisors in Prus- 
sian elementary schools are not professional edu- 
cators, but clergy or men from other profes- 
sions, who give part time to school super- 
vision. 
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The equipment in the German elementary 
schoolroom would compare unfavorably with 
what is customary in the American school. There 
are practically no individual seats, merely 
benches holding from four to eight pupils. The 
total blackboard space in each classroom aver- 
ages about four by six feet. Adequate ventila- 
tion is almost entirely unknown. Seventy-five 
years ago Horace Mann was shocked at the ill 
ventilation in German schoolrooms, and there has 
been little improvement since. 

The methods of teaching common in the Volks- 
schule compare unfavorably with American 
methods. The teacher is a drill master who com- 
mands absolute submission and expects mere 
parrot-like repetition on the part of the pupils. 
“Listen to me so that you can say it back to me,” 
is the usual admonition of the German elemen- 
tary school teacher. Yelling at the top of his 
voice is a popular practice of his. Corporal pun- 
ishment is often used; weeping pupils, victims of 
their teacher’s ire, frequently are seen standing 
around the schoolroom. To subjugate, not edu- 
cate, seems the aim. Even during the recess 
period the pupils are under the watchful domina- 
tion of the teacher; they march around, four 
abreast, always counter-clockwise, never breaking 
ranks. 

Before the war four-fifths of the teachers in 
German elementary schools were men. This 
means that a very large majority of German 
school girls never get instruction except from a 
man, and the salaries paid German elementary 
school teachers are so low that the type of 
teacher seems far from ideal. American commu- 
nities would vigorously protest against such mas- 
culine, domineering teaching for little children. 

It is evident that on the basis of statistics the 
education “made in Germany” falls far short of 
being the best in the world; but no school system 
can be finally and fairly evaluated by mere figures 
and percentages. The American school succeeds 
or fails according to the extent that it influences 
the characters of its pupils. Knowledge of arith- 
metic is not so important as the inculcation of 
truth, justice, fair play, and the other basic vir- 
tues. Professor Palmer rightly states that the 
aim of all education is “to give moving ideals for 
the guidance of conduct”; “education for citizen- 
ship” is only a rephrasing of this purpose. Tested 
on this basis, no schools in the world are such 
absolute failures as Germany’s. Instead of de- 
veloping character her education debases and de- 
stroys it. Shortly before the war a congress of 
secondary school teachers meeting in Berlin 
passed a resolution to the effect that the school 
had nothing to do with the formation of charac- 
ter. Instead of initiative and independence, the 
_school, by its brow-beating methods of instruc- 
tion, promotes unthinking submission. Fair play 
is a virtue unknown and undesired in the German 
school. The German school boy has no sports; 
those that were attempted had to be abandoned 
because of the hatred and vindictiveness which 
developed between the competing schools. Truth 
is not expected from the German school boy; his 
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word of honor amounts to .nothing. Each pupil 
is trained to spy on his fellows; the teachers spy 
on one another, and_ the inspectors serve as the 
last link in this spying process. American boys 
in German schools have been expelled for refus- 
ing to “tattle-tale”’ on other students. The uni- 
versities have rightly been called “schools of bru- 
tality.” Their glorification of dueling and lax 
morality degrade the characters of their students. 
No attempt is made in the German schools to 
develop the humanitarian feelings of the student; 
better soldiers are made from pupils who can 
hate and fight than from those who believe in jus- 
tice and fair play. From the very first class in 
school hatred of other nations and glorification of 
all things German are recognized as part of the 
curriculum. Warfare is made alluring by songs 
and stories which are so bloodthirsty that they 
would be debarred from an American school, In- 
deed, the school seems designed to make beasts 
rather than men. 


In the past the German schools have frequently 
been praised for their religious instruction. Many 
of the leaders in religious education in| America 
have urged us to imitate this feature of German 
education. It now appears that the religious in- 
struction in the German schools is the veriest 
farce—purely a form, in which there is no at- 
tempt to teach the heart or character of the 
pupils, but simply to give them some facts, most 
of which are not believed by the teachers. The 
state approves of religious instruction in the 
schools because through it obedience and subor- 
dination are developed. The chief interest on the 
part of the pupils seems to be to gain sufficient 
knowledge to secure the certificate of confirma- 
tion which every German must secure. Instead 
of teaching the real truths of religion, German 
religious instruction is another means of de- 
veloping a brow-beaten proletariat. 

There has been a strange blindness on the part 
of American and English students of German 
education in their failure to see the glaring weak- 
nesses in Germany’s school system. After read- 
ing the eulogistic accounts 


f recent educational 
investigators it is interesting to note that some 
of the earliest critics of German education were 
features. 
Laing, a Scotchman, wrote seventy-five years 
ago: “Truly much humbug has been played off by 
literary men—unwittingly, no doubt, for they 


fully conscious of these pernicious 


themselves were sincere dupes—upon the pious 
and benevolent feelings of the public, with regard 
to the excellence of the Prussian educational sys- 
tem. . . . If to read, write, cipher and sing ‘be 
education, they are quite right—the Prussian 
subject is an educated man. If to reason, judge, 
and act as an independent free agent in the re- 
ligious, moral and social relations of man to his 
Creator and to his fellow-men be that exercise of 
the mental powers which alone deserves the name 
of education, then is the Prussian subject a mere 
drum-boy in education, in the cultivation and use 
of all that regards the moral and intellectual en- 
dowments of man, compared to one of the un- 
lettered population of a free country. . . . A 
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national education which gives a nation neither 
religion, nor morality, nor civil liberty, nor po- 
litical liberty, is an education not worth 
having.” 

Horace Mann, the father of the American ele- 
mentary school system, visited Germany as the 
representative of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education in 1843. His report to the Board, 
while praising certain features of the German 
schools, vigorously condemns many others. In 
Prussia “education performs the unnatural and 
unholy work of making slaves.” His final indict- 
ment of the German school system is as true to- 
day as when it was written; it convincingly shows 
that any claims of educational superiority which 
Germany may have made are ill-founded. Carry- 
ing out the idea that slavery rather than freedom 
was the aim of the German educational system, 
Mann wrote: “Government steps in to take care 
of the subject, almost as much as_ the subject 
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takes care of his cattle. The subject has no offi- 
cers to choose, no inquiry into the character or 
eligibleness of candidates to make, no vote to 
give. He has no laws to enact or abolish. He 
has no questions about peace or war, finance, 
taxes, tariffs, post office, or internal improve- 
ments, to decide or discuss. He is not asked 
where a road shall be laid, or how a bridge shall 
be built, although in the one case he has to per- 
form the labor, and in the other to supply the 
materials. His sovereign is born to him. The 
laws are made for him. In war his part is not to 
declare it or end it, but to fight and be shot in it, 
and to pay for it. The tax-gatherer tells him 
how much he is to pay. The ecclesiastical author- 
ity plans a church which. he must build; and his 
spiritual guide, who has been set over him by an- 
other, prepares a creed and a confession of faith 
all ready for his signature. He is directed alike 
how he must obey his king and worship his God.” 
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I am sure that I am expressing the feeling of the people of the United States as well as 
my own when I say that it is with increasing pride and gratification that they have seen their 
forces under General Pershing more and more actively in co-operation with the forces of lib- 
eration on French soil. It is their fixed and unalterable purpose to send men and materials in 
steady and increasing volume until any temporary inequality of force is entirely overcome 
and the forces of freedom made overwhelming, for they are convinced that it is only by vic- 
tory that peace can be achieved and the world’s affairs settled upon a basis of enduring jus- 
tice and right.—President Wilson to President Poincare of France, June 14, 1918. 
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PERSONALITY OF SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND— (XI.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


OTHER LEATHER GOODS 

From earliest times the skins of animals, how- 
ever crudely prepared, have been used for the 
comfort of men, and today there is no product 
that contributes more comfort and luxury to en- 
lightened humanity than hides and leather. 

It has been well said that if we look abroad on 
the implements of husbandry, on those used in 
the mechanic trades, or the structure of a multi- 
tude of engines and machines; or if we contem- 
plate at home the necessary parts of our clothing 
—breeches, shoes, boots, gloves—or the furni- 
ture of our houses, the books on our shelves, the 
harness on our horses, the substance of our car- 
riages, the top of our automobiles, trunks, suit- 
cases, satchels, purses, what do we see but in- 
stances of human industry exerted upon leather? 
“Without it, or even without it in the plenty we 
have it, to what difficulties should we be ex- 
posed ‘< 

The earliest Egyptian tombs paid honor to the 
tanner, and the early Mexican and Central Amer- 
ican sepulchres, as old as the Egyptian tombs, 
have slices of leather well preserved. 

There is a great variety of leathers. Hide- 
leather is generally that of oxen, cows and horses, 
the heavy leather being for sole leather, belts and 
harnesses. Calf skins are from yearling cattle. 
Then there are alligator-skins, sheep-skins, goat- 


skins, deer-skins, pig-skins, seal-skins, and _ all 
kinds of fur skins. 

Calf-skin is mostly for the upper leather of 
boots and shoes, and especially for bookbinding. 
Sheep-skin is used for shoes, bellows, whips, ap- 
rons, cushions and gloves. Goat-skins are mostly 
for gloves and ladies’ shoes. Pig-skins are for 
saddle leathers, traveling bags, etc. Dog-skins 
are thin and tough and are used for gloves. Por- 
poise-skins are used for shoestrings. 

There are special leathers from the buffalo, 
kangaroo, deer, hippopotamus, elephant, rhinoc- 
eros, walrus and shark. 

The first modern tanning in America was bv 
Colonel William Edwards, grandson of Jonathan 
Edwards, who established the business by meth- 
ods which he invented soon after the close of the 
Revolutionary War, and all tanning since then 
has been along lines which he then introduced. 

As early as 1820 the product of American tan- 
neries was $157,000,000, 

In 1883 there had been 1,609 patents granted 
along thirty different lines of tanning leather, and 
most of them were granted to inventors in 
Southern New England. 

The first pegging machine that was a commer- 
cial success appeared in 1851, and for four years 
the power for running it was two lusty, unskilled 
laborers. Not until 1855 did it occur to anyone 
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that a horse hitched to the end of a sweep could 
provide the power. The first use of a horse for 
this purpose was in Hudson, Massachusetts. This 
horse, “Old General,” became locally famous as 
the first power, other than man power, that ever 
ran a shoe machine. It was not until 1859 that 
steam was used for power in Stoneham, Massa- 
chusetts, and after that all shoe factories used 
steam power. 

Before the days of shoe machinery many a 
skilled shoemaker worked for $4 a week! It 
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would hardly be possible to say today how much 
a skilled workman can earn in a week: 

According to the last census the boot and 
shoe and other leather industries in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut produced 
$300,000,000 worth of goods. Lynn led with $47,- 
000,000; Brockton followed with $39,000,000; 
Boston with $26,000,000; Haverhill, New Bed- 
ford, Adams, Beverly, Peabody, Weymouth, Mil- 
ford, Stoneham, Abington, Whitman, Spencer, 
Middleboro, Bridgewater, Marlboro, Hudson, 
Worcester. 





WHAT OF THE DAY? 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


A sound of tumult troubles all the air, 

Like the low thunders of a sultry sky 
Far-rolling ere the downright lightnings glare; 

The hills blaze red with warnings; foes draw nigh, 

Treading the dark with challenge and reply. 
Behold the burden of the prophet’s vision,— 
The gathering hosts,—the Valley of Decision, 

Dusk with the wings of eagles wheeling o’er, 
Day of the Lord, of darkness not light! 

It breaks in thunder and the whirlwind’s roar! 
Even so, Father! Let Thy will be done,— 
Turn’ and o’erturn, end what Thou hast begun 
In judgment or in mercy: as for me, 

If but the least and frailest, let me be 
Evermore numbered with the truly free 
Who find Thy service perfect liberty! 


In fain would thank Thee that my mortal life 
Has reached the hour (albeit through care and 
pain) 
When Good and Evil, as for final strife, 
Close dim and fast on Armageddon’s plain; 
And Michael and his angels once again 
Drive howling back the Spirits of the Night. 
O for the faith to read the signs aright 
And, from the angle of Thy perfect sight, 
See Truth’s white banner floating on before; 
And the Good Cause, despite of venal friends, 
And base expedients, move to noble ends; 
See Peace with Freedom make to Time amends, 
And, through its cloud of dust, the threshing-floor, 
Flailed by the thunder, heaped with chaffless grain! 
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UNIFY ACTIVITIES 


[Dr. Margaret S. McNaught, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of California, has issued a stirring appeal to 
all superintendents in that state in the interest of 
the N. E. A., from which these paragraphs are taken.] 


Federal aid to state education is distrib- 
uted partly through the Bureau of Education 
in the Department of the Interior, partly 
through a Bureau of Farm Work in the 
Department of Agriculture, and partly through 
the Federal Board of Vocational Education. 
There is also a possibility that instruction of il- 
literates in the army and vocational training of 
wounded soldiers may be intrusted to a Bureau 
of the War Department. While there are doubt- 
less valid reasons why these different forms of in- 
struction aided by federal appropriations and su- 
pervision, should be intrusted to different 
bureaus, there is none why they should be scat- 
tered through different departments, each of 
which is already taxed with a multitude of com- 
plex duties. 

All federal bureaus dealing with public instruc- 
tion, whether it be farm work, vocatiomal train- 
ing, military drill, or general education, should 
be grouped into a single department, even if it 
be found necessary in doing so to establish a Fed- 


eral Department of Public Instruction, presided 
over by an official of cabinet rank. The number 
of public schools, the increasing millions of chil- 
dren to whom they give all the school instruction 
and education that most of them will ever re- 
ceive, the cost of such instruction to districts, 
counties and states, and the importance of it to 
the nation, furnish substantial reasons why federal 
supervision and aid should be made consistent, 
progressive and liberal; why they should be taken 
from subordinate bureaus and education be given 
an equal rank with Commerce, Labor, Agricul- 
ture, Navy and Post Office. 

The time is favorable to make known to the 
people the pressing needs of the schools and of 
the teachers. The keen stimulus of war has 
made the minds of nearly all classes sensitive to 
great national issues. Almost every home in the 
land has a daily reminder of what the schools 
are doing for the nation now and for the genera- 
tion that is to make the nation hereafter. Thus 
appeals today will have more effect than appeals 
after the war, though the problems of the schools 
then may be more serious than those of this 
crisis. We wish to press the good cause while an 
aroused patriotism and an intelligent sympathy 
are with us. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


AT OSHKOSH 

The Oshkosh State Normal School without 
John A. H. Keith is unthinkable to the normal 
school world of today—almost as unthinkable as 
Cedar Falls without Seerley, Kirksville without 
Kirk, DeKalb without Cook, Bridgewater with- 
out a Boyden, or West Chester without Phillips. 
And in the case of Oshkosh the intensified 
Keithishness was due to the fire that wiped out 
the plant, necessitating an unprecedented legis- 
lative campaign for the means for erecting one 
of the best normal school plants in the United 
States. 

But Keith has gone to demonstrate what can 
be done in the preserves of Ament, who has left 
the Indiana, Pennsylvania, State Normal School 
to make even more glorious the best young la- 
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dies’ seminary in the world, at Forest Glen, in 
Maryland—the National Park Seminary, near 
Washington. 

Who shall come after the king? Well, a prince 
has come after the king, and Dr. H. A. Braun 
brings to Wisconsin from the Granite State a 
new teacher-training vision, and we would like to 
record our belief that a professional record is to 
be made at Oshkosh. 

No section of the Middle West has more pres- 
ent vitality or greater promise than has the lake 
and river region that Braun may call his own. 
In the Oshkosh Normal School district there is 
already a population fifty per cent. greater than 
that of the whole state of New Hampshire with 
its two normal schools, an agricultural college, 
and world-famed Dartmouth College. 
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THE EAGLE IN FRANCE 


Somewhere in France the sunset, 
As it sinks into the sea, 

Is shining on Old Glory 
Where it waves for you and me. 


Whispers low a sighing night wind 
O’er a battlefield’s new grave 

Darkened with its row of soldiers 
And the lifeblood that they gave. 


& 


There’s a requiem of shrapnel, 

Where the stars their nightwatch keep, 
And boys from California 

Lie with sons of France asleep. 


Hats off and a prayer for the soldier, 
Who’s taking the one great chance, 
Who's daring and fighting and dying 
For the Eagle, now in France. 
—Frances Gertrude Bond. 
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SOME SUPERINTENDENCY ELECTION RESULTS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


BY W. ESPEY ALBIG 


The second Tuesday in April of each quadren- 
nium is educational house-cleaning time in Penn- 
sylvania. From that date until the first Monday 
in May, the legal beginning of the new term, if 
the present superintendent is displaced by a new 
one, there is much surmise, not a little criticism 
and praise intermixed, and then usually a steady 
pull together of all the educational forces of the 
district. 

Among the county superintendents fifty-nine 
of the sixty-six incumbents were re-elected, three 
were defeated and the remaining four were not 
candidates for re-election. In Lawrence County 
C. F. Ball, principal of the Mt. Jackson High 
School, succeeds R. G. Leslie, an appointee, to 
fill out the unexpired term of T. Lee Gilmore, re- 
signed. Fred W. Diehl of the Danville schools 
was elected over Superintendent Charles W. Derr 
of Montour County; and John H. Fike of the 
Somerset schools takes the place of D. W. Sei- 
bert, for sixteen years superintendent of the 
Somerset County schools. 


George A. Stearns, for thirteen years superin- 
tendent of Susquehanna County, has been ap- 
pointed to a position in the office of Dr. Nathan 
C. Schaeffer, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, and is succeeded by F. H. Taylor of the 
Forest City schools. In Tioga County Superin- 
tendent E. A. Retan, after seven years of service, 
voluntarily retired. His successor is Morton F. 
Jones of the Blossburg schools. In Jefferson 
County C. A. Anderson, assistant county superin- 
tendent for four years, succeeds L. Mayne Jones, 
who retires. Alvin Rupp, who for twenty-five 
years has been superintendent of Lehigh County, 
retires by reason of failing health. His 
assistant, Mervin J. Wertman, ts elected in his 
place. 

Salary increases were numerous, but not uni- 
form, the most marked being in Cambria, Super- 
intendent M. S. Bentz, advanced to $6,000; Alle- 
gheny, Dr. Samuel Hamilton, advanced to $9,100; 
Beaver, Superintendent D. C. Locke, advanced 
to $4,200; Blair, Superintendent T. S. Davis, ad- 
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vanced to $3,000; Bucks, Superintendent J. H. 
Hoffman, to $4,000; Dauphin, Superintendent 
Frank E. Shambaugh, to $3,000; Lebanon, Su- 
perintendent John W. Snoke, to $2,750; North- 
ampton, Superintendent George A. Grim, to 
$3,500; Schuylkill, Superintendent Livingston 
Seltzer, to $4,500. 

Among the districts retirements and removals 
‘were more numerous. In Coatesville Suerintend- 
ent William T. Gordon retires from the head-ship 
of the schools, though still retaining a nominal 
position on salary, after a service there of forty- 
two years. In that time Coatesville has developed 
from a village to an important manufacturing 
centre, and the schools include a faculty of almost 
one hundred teachers. Superintendent Gordon’s 
son has become an active factor in the business 
life of the place. The new superintendent is Har- 
vey R. Vanderslice, who became head of the 
Coatesville High School a year ago, after several 
years in a similar capacity in the Boyertown High 
School. He is a graduate of Ursinus College, and 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Bethlehem, much in the public eye as the loca- 
tion of the home plant in the great scheme of in- 
dustry developed by Charles M. Schwab, became 
the “Greater” by the uniting of Bethlehem and 
South Bethlehem. To this newly-created district 
comes Superintendent James N. Muir, a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and one-time 
superintendent at Johnstown, Pennsylvania; 
Orange, New Jersey, and Rockville, Connecticut, 
at a salary of $5,000 the year. It would appear 
that there is no greater educational opportunity 
anywhere in the state than here. 

In Johnstown, another “city of steel,” H. J. 
Stockton, for six years principal of the high 
school, is elevated to the superintendency at a 
salary of $4,000. This district has sometimes been 
called the city of educational unrest. It is grow- 
ing rapidly. Its problems are complex. Its aims 
are ambitious. Its retiring superintendents are 
called to positions of educational honor and re- 
sponsibility elsewhere. Within the past two years 
Johnstown has conducted an industrial survey of 
the city, and inaugurated a comprehensive pro- 
gram of vocational education under the imme- 
diate directing hand of Dr. Payne. During the 
seven years of service of Superintendent J. N. 
Adee the schools have increased in number, the 
junior high school plan was made effective, the 
continuation school opened, opportunity rooms 
established, and trial promotions. successfully in- 
troduced. To this system Superintendent Stock- 
ton brings a virile and pleasing personality, 
adaptability, and a native resourcefulness in- 
creased by teaching and administrative exper- 
ience and large vision. He is a graduate of Alle- 
gheny College, organized the Aspinwall High 
School, and was instructor in history for five 
years in the McKeesport High School, going to 
the Johnstown High School in 1912. 

Dr. Thomas S. March, who retired from the su- 
perintendency of the Greensburg schools seven 
years ago to join the staff of the state high school 
inspectors, returns to Greensburg at a salary of 
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$4,200, succeeding Dr. J. H. Alleman, who came 
to Greensburg from the Dubois schools in 1911, 
Dr. March, one of the most scholarly men in 
public school work in Pennsylvania, is a brother 
of General Peyton C. March, chief of staff of the 
United States Army. 

To the position made vacant by the resignation 
of Dr. March, William S. Taft, for ten years su- 
perintendent of the Rochester schools, was ap- 
pointed. S. R. Grim, the successful high school 
principal of Charleroi, becomes head of the 
Rochester schools. 

Following the retirement of Samuel H. Dean 
from the superintendency of the Mt. Carmel 
schools, where he had been the head for twenty- 
six years, Wilbur M. Yeingst, principal of the 
high school, was elected in his stead. The new 
superintendent occupied a similar position for 
seven years in the Minersville schools. He is a 
graduate of Dickinson College. Mr. Dean has 
accepted the principalship of the Garfield Gram- 
mar School in Pottsville. 

In Sunbury Walter A. Geesey of the Hummels- 
town schools succeeds I. C. M. Ellenberger, who 
declined to be a candidate for re-election. Super- 
intendent Geesey, who has been associated with 
the schools of Juniata and Blair Counties, is a 
graduate of the Pennsylvania College at Gettys- 
burg. 

Ohio, from her group of educators, contributes 
two to Pennsylvania. From the superintendency 
of Dover comes John C. Stiers to Washington at 
a salary of $3,250, following Superintendent 
Thomas G. McCleary, who came to the Washing- 
ton schools from Kane seven years ago. Super- 
intendent Stiers is a graduate of Franklin Col- 
lege, Ohio, and has filled several administrative 
positions in that state. The other Ohio represen- 
tative is C. S. McVay of Bellaire, who succeeded 
to the superintendency there on the going of J. 
A. Jackson to Clarksburg, West Virginia, two 
years ago. He becomes superintendent at Am- 
bridge, following Burdette S. Bayle, who declined 
to be a candidate for re-election. This town, the 
home of the American Bridge Company, and oc- 
cupying the site of notable Economy and General 
Wayne’s camp on his Indian expedition, is one of 
the most rapidly growing districts in Western 
Pennsylvania. The platoon system is being in- 
troduced, affording splendid opportunity for con- 
structive work. The salary is fixed at $3,200. 

By the election of E. R. Barclay Huntingdon 
brings back a former superintendent from Potts- 
ville, who in turn advances G. H. Weiss, the high 
school principal, to the superintendency. Dr. W. 
A. Hutchinson, an alumnus of Dickinson College, 
and former head of Conway Hall there, is made 
superintendent at Lewiston, following E. S. Rice, 
who refused to be a candidate. At Bradford J. 
F. Butterworth, the high school principal, was 
advanced to the superintendency, following the 
voluntary retirement of Superintendent E. E. 
Schermerhorn, whose business interests have be- 
come increasingly important. F. M. Haisting, 
head of the schools at Williamstown, succeeds at 
Tyrone W. W. Raker, who was elected principal 
of the Bradford High School. 
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Since the resignation of J. Brad Craig in 1917, 
after fourteen years of service as the head of the 
Beaver schools, a second successor has been 
selected in the person of Jonas E. Wagner, for 
the past nine years in charge of the Bellefonte 
schools. Charles L. Wilson of Corry takes the 
place at Rankin of Superintendent R. S. Penfield, 
who resigned within a month after his re-election 
to enter the publishing field. Charles J. Nagle, 
former principal of the Kane and the Meadville 
High Schools, was elected superintendent at 
Corry. At Vandergrift Superintendent T. T. 
Allen went to a similar situation at Dubois, suc- 
ceeding Ira M. Gast, who was elected at Kittan- 
ning; and Charles Howard Omo, the high school 
principal, was advanced to the superintendency. 
F. A. Berkenstock of Lewisburg is the new high 
school principal. 


J. E. Hershberger of New Kensington, who in 
the past few years had worked out in practicality 
an ambitious industrial program for those 
schools, retired by reason of his wife’s ill health 
to return to the West. Berlin Empfield, the high 
school principal, succeeds him. In P. M. Brennan 
Dickson City has a new superintendent, and his 
successor at Carbondale is W. L. Greenawalt of 
Lehighton. Dr. J. H. Reber, for nineteen years 
head of the Waynesboro schools, voluntarily re- 
tired to give his entire attention to intensive cul- 
tivation of his three farms during the war. J. C. 
McCullough, the principal of the high school, be- 
comes the superintendent. At Uniontown Super- 
intendent C. N. McCune, who was re-elected at 
an advanced salary, has joined the Officers’ Re- 
serve. Milton re-elected Superintendent Wallace 
W. Fetzer, who is a lieutenant-colonel in active 
service, the assistant, Carl W. Millward, acting in 
Superintendent Fetzer’s absence. 

One of the most marked changes in Western 
Pennsylvania came through the election of Clyde 
C. Green, superintendent of the Beaver Falls 
schools, to the principalship of the Clarion State 
Normal School. He was probably the first su- 
perintendent in the western part of the state who 
made a really serious attempt to combine in his 
office the supervision and administration of the 
schools with their financial policy. The success- 
ful outcome of the plan was made possible by the 
splendid co-operation of the Board of Education. 
The normal school group gains a strong and 
thoroughly trained executive in Superintendent 
Green. 

fo Beaver Falls comes Floyd Atwell of New 
Brighton, who succeeded Mr. Green at that place 
also, after an especially successful record at Am- 
bridge. The election of S. W. Lyons, principal 
of the McKeesport Junior High School, to the 
superintendency at New Brighton has served to 
call attention to the relatively large number of 
men trained under the system of Dr. J. B. Richey, 
superintendent of the McKeesport schools, who 
have developed into successful superintendents. 
It might be added that Dr. Richey, along with 
Superintendent James L. Allison of Wilkinsburg 
and Superintendent I. B. Bush of Erie, all of 
whom have carried heavy building programs in 
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the past few years, were among the few district 
superintendents to receive increases in salary to 
the amount of $1,000 per year. Increases to the 
amount of $500 and $600 were more numerous. 

Possibly the greatest manifestation of popular 
enthusiasm ever called out in the state for an edu- 
cator was that in honor of Superintendent James 
M. Coughlin upon his retirement from active 
connection with the Wilkes-Barre public schools. 
April 26 was styled “Coughlin Day” in every 
school building in the city, and the more than 
twelve thousand pupils and teachers in song and 
spoken word and story paid tribute to the man 
who for twenty-seven years had been at the head 
of the system. Few men have had more to do 
with the development of correct educational prac- 
tice in Pennsylvania than Superintendent Cough- 
lin. He was a member of the commission which 
framed the school code, and since its enactment 
into law he has been a member of the State Board 
of Education. Great as has been his influence in 
shaping legislation he is best known by his work 
in the schools and on the educational platform. 
He was away in advance of his time in the liberal- 
izing of high school courses, in the providing for 
irregular students, and the introduction of trial 
promotions. He has worked to see his ideas be- 
come common practice. His assistant, Harry H. 
Zeiser, succeeds to the superintendency. 


PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
THE DOG AND THE LIMITED. 
Now I rode on a Fast Express Train called the 


Limited. And we went through a Country where 





there were Many Farms. And the Train went 
like the Driving of Jehu. 

And there was a Farmhouse that stood near 
unto the Track, but back, as it were, about the 


space of a Furlong. And in the Farmhouse dwelt 
a Farmer. And the Farmer hada Dog. And 
when the Train drew Nigh, the Dog started from 
the Farmhouse toward the Train. And he Barked 
Furiously, and he Ran Swiftly. And I marveled 
that he could Run so Swiftly, and that at the same 
time he could Bark so Furiously. But with all his 
Barking he could not make so much Noise as the 
Train, neither with all his Running could he over- 
take it. 

And the path that he made in his Running was 
a Great Parabolic Curve. For he started before 
the Train entered the Farm, running toward the 
Train, and going East, for the Train was toward 
the West. But as the Train ran on and stopped 
not, the Dog ran South, and when the Train was 
going By and not even Hesitating, he Curved so 
that he ran Southwest and then West. And at 
the west side of the Farm he fell into a Ditch, and 
rolled over and over and got up, and shook him- 


self, and stood for a moment and cursed the 
Train, and then Returned Home. 

And the Train went on. 

And a month thereafter I rode on the Same 
Train, and behold, the Same Dog did all the 


Things that he had done before. 

And three months thereafter I rode again on 
the Same Train, and the Same Fool Dog was still 
Getting Experience in the Same but 
Nothing Learning Therefrom. 


Manner, 

















And I saw that he was even like unto some 
Men, who might be Brayed in a Mortar with a 
Pestel, yet would not their Folly depart from 
them. 

For even as that Dog watcheth daily for that 
Train, rising every morning and listening for it, 
and chasing it through the Farm, and Tumbling 
in the Ditch on the West Line of the Farm, so 
there are Men who Chase their Follies Continu- 
ally, and learn Nothing from their Tumbles. 

And what would the Dog have Done with the 
Train if he had Caught it?—Congregationalist. 
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FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS 

[Notes on lecture by Dr. Aristine P. Munn-Recht, 
Dean of Women, New York University.] 

Three per cent. of all the school children in 
New York are feeble-minded, and this would be 
bad enough in itself if we were concerned with 
the child alone, but it has been found that in 
most instances the feeble-minded child comes 
from a family that is queer or criminal, and un- 
less the evil is checked, will go on perpetuating 
queer and criminal families. According to the 
old Mendel law which, given a/union of two indi- 
viduals, produces four, one of each of the off- 
spring will be like each parent, and two will be 
a mixture of the characteristics of each parent. 
From this you can readily see that in the case of 
a union where one parent is feeble-minded, out 
of a family of eight or twelve, and the feeble- 
minded usually have big families, at least two or 
three are bound to be feeble-minded, two or three 
may be normal, but the children who partake of 
the characteristics of both parents must be of a 
lower state of intelligence than the normal indi- 
vidual. 

I have often been asked why it is the percent- 
age of defective children is so much greater 
among foreigners. I think this is a condition pe- 
culiar to New York City, due to the fact that our 
demands on civilization here are so high. Chil- 
dren who would not be considered mental defec- 
tives at home, any more than they would have 
been here a hundred years ago, are so. classed 
here. We must go back for the reason to the 
conditions of living from which these people 
came, and where there were no modern improve- 
ments and but a slight demand upon their men- 
tality. Take the peasant from Europe and trans- 
plant him in New York, probably crowded into 
an East Side tenement, and his mentality is 
bound to fall down and his children show up 
badly. 

As long as this type of children is in the 
schools we will have to meet conditions by revis- 
ing our system of teaching to suit the individual 
child. The present system is an absolute break 
in his mental process. 

Feeble-mindedness has been running wild in 
New York State for many years, with no attempt 
to check it. It is time some definite plan was 
worked out to stop its enormous increase. 
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A TIP FOR ALL COLLEGES 


[Boston Transcript.] 

Western Reserve has announced a decision 
which may point the way to a precedent in Amer- 
ican academic life far broader than any the uni- 
versity had in mind in passing its present resolve. 
As the order stands it is only designed to exclude 
from the university’s college of arts and sciences 
all aliens of military age who claim exemption 
from military service on account of their alien 
status, and who have not applied for naturaliza- 
tion. As such, the faculty’s action is purely a war 
measure, and even so is a matter of merit. 

As an enunciation of the general principle that 
those who refuse to share in America’s responsi- 
bilities should be denied the receipt of America’s 
privileges, this declaration by Western Reserve 
is fraught, however, with a still more important 
suggestiveness for the future. Why should it not 
become a fixed custom among all America’s col- 
leges to refuse admission to aliens who have not 
put themselves in the way of becoming American 
citizens? Cordial exceptions would certainly have 
to be established for foreign students coming to 
this country only to study and not for permanent 
residence. But in the case of all those born outside 
the United States who have attained the age and 
qualifications entitling them to undertake work in 
our higher institutions of learning, and who have 
yet given no sign of intending to become Ameri- 
can citizens, the colleges might well raise bars of 
exclusion. 

This would be of at least appreciable help in the 
campaign to Americanize America, which we 
have so long neglected, but which we see now is 
most urgent. If the fact that a man is an Ameri- 
can college graduate is not to be taken as incon- 
testable evidence that he is also an American citi- 
zen, then we have little upon which we can come 
to sure anchor. 
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THE NEGRO AND AMERICANISM 
BY WILLIAM ANTHONY AERY 





Twelve million colored people of the United 
States, as they have been so well represented in 
Hampton “war-time 
conferences,” possess simon-pure Americanism. 

The Americanism of the negro means 
intelligently, cheerfully and 


the recent Tuskegee and 


doing 
patriotically the es- 
sential work of the world in war times—growing 
bumper crops of food-stuffs, and some crops for 
ready cash; canning, preserving and drying fruits 


and vegetables in home and school kitchens: 


earning, saving, and investing money in United 
States government bonds and War Savings 


building 


stamps; better schools, and making 
clean, comfortable homes for the training of use- 
ful, happy citizens. 

The finest proof of the negro’s patriotism: is 
the enthusiasm with which leaders and workers 
alike have taken their places in the armed forces 
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We are now face to face with the fact that a democracy whose school system lacks con- 
fidence in the ability of the teachers to be active participants in planning its aims and meth- 





ods is a logical contradiction of itself. 


Ella Flagg Young. 
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of the United States ; have attacked with more in- 
telligence and greater zeal the big job of feeding 
the South and producing vast food supplies for 
our Allies; have eliminated common but impor- 
tant forms of waste in the kitchen and field; and 
have furnished the United States government 
with ready cash which could be used to defeat 
autocracy. 

At Hampton Institute several hundred negro 
farmers of Virginia recently met in conference to 
discuss what they could do to meet more ef- 
fectively the demands which are made by the 
great World War, 

The negro farmers of Virginia, who have been 
ably led by John B. Pierce, a Tuskegee-Hampton 
graduate, now serving as the state colored agent 
in charge of farm demonstration work in seven- 
teen counties, showed clearly that they had made 
exceptional progress in handling soils, crops and 
live stock, 

They showed, too, that they had learned how to 
use wisely the extra money that they had re- 
ceived during the past season from their abund- 
ant crops. 

Virginia negroes, like thousands throughout 
the nation, have recently been paying off many 
of their old debts. They have also had enough 
ready cash with which to improve their homes, 
schools and churches. 

They have been learning to pay as they go, 
and have been freeing themselves of the burden 
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of time prices—the penalty of unsatisfactory and 
dearly bought credit. 

_ From all quarters there comes a common re- 
port that the colored people have demonstrated 
that in the nation’s hour of crisis they have been 
ready and glad to give of their best in order that 
the war for democracy may be carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Dr. Robert R. Moton, principal of Tuskegee 
Institute, made clear the position of twelve mil- 
lion colored people in this world war for democ- 
racy when he recently said :— 

“I know that all the colored people in the 
United States will rally to the defence of their 
country in this war crisis. 

“Whether in producing food-stuffs on the farm, 
in conserving food in the home, or in fighting for 
democracy in the trenches of Europe, the colored 
people—twelve million strong—will do their full 
share, loyally and cheerfully, in helping to win 
this World War for democracy.” 

The Americanism of the negro is a rare gift to 
a world at war and to a world which needs the 
continued and loyal support of twelve million 
citizens. In this Americanism there is being ful- 
filled the vision of the late Dr. Hollis B. Frissell, 
principal of Hampton from 1893 to 1917, who 
worked unceasingly for nearly forty years to give 


country people a chance to develop and make 
good. 





CONSOLIDATION 


BY COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT A, G, YAWBERG 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Progress is being made in eliminating the one- 
room school by consolidation and _ centralization 
in Cuyahoga County. Twenty-nine one-room 
schools have been abandoned since September 1, 
1915, leaving 67 such schools in use the past year. 
Sixteen more were abandoned September 1, 1917, 
which means that during 1917-1918 only 51 such 
schools will be in use. This means a reduction of 
45 one-room schools in three years. In four years 
more every one of the remaining 51 one-room 
schools should be replaced by modern efficient, 
new buildings. It can be done if everyone will 
help. Let us all do our part. For while substan- 
tial progress in consolidation is being made, it is 
not as rapid as it should be, and not nearly as 
rapid as it is in other parts of the state. This 
county, with several hundred miles of the best 
roads in the United States, with more good roads 
than any other county in the state, has failed to 
make use of them in improving the schools as 
they should be and can be. It must be repeated, 
as stated last year, that there is really very little 
excuse for continuing the one-room school in this 
‘county except in a half dozen possible locations. 
It takes time to replace these buildings, but inside 
of five years there should not be more than one- 
half dozen one-room schools left in the county. 
It is our firm conviction that we cannot hope to 
place the schools of this county on an equal plane 


with those of many other counties of this state, to 
say nothing of trying to place them in the lead, 
until we have accomplished the consolidation and 
centralization of our one-room schools. 

The problem is to have all school patrons see 
this need. Once they realize it the problem is 
solved. Much progress has been made in the past 
two years, but we feel that one of the greatest ser- 
vices this office can perferm is still in this realm. 
Much credit is due to local school officers in this 
connection. Almost without exception they are 
anxious to improve school conditions and are 
willing to do all in their power. 

The immediate need is finances, and it is some- 
times difficult to convince a majority of the voters 
of the need of improved school facilities. The 
question of finances should not and would not be 
a serious one if the proper distribution of the bur- 
den as noted above was made. With this distribu- 
tion properly made the task of convincing school 
patrons of the need of school improvements would 
be made much easier. 

CONSOLIDATION. 

A new country life faces us today. Marvelous 
changes have taken place in the country within 
the last few years. The old time one-room rural 
school must give way to something better; to a 
school that is more in keeping with the progress 
and efficiency of the age. As stated in another 
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place, probably the best solution of the problem 
of rural education is consolidation or centraliza- 
tion. Advantages of consolidation are:— 

1. Attendance is greater and more regular; 
seldom are scholars absent. 

2. No tardiness; pupils and parents are taught 
to be on time. 

3. Children have far more interest in school 
and so much greater progress is made. 

4. Larger classes. Qne of the most important 
things in the education of the child is that he 
comes in contact with a number of children of his 
own age. In many one-room schools this stimu- 
lating influence is lost. 

5. Fewer classes. A most important part of 
the work of every teacher is to direct the work of 
the pupils. In the one-room school with from 
twenty-five to thirty recitations daily, the teacher 
has no time to give such direction. 

6. Longer recitations. In the one-room school 
the average time for recitations is only ten min- 
utes. In the consolidated school it is over twenty 
minutes. 

Y. Better grading and classification of the 
pupils. 

8. No quarreling and bad language on the way 
to and from school. Drivers have the same influ- 
ence over pupils as the teacher, and are under 
bond to give service according to contract. 

9. Pupils are protected from storms. They do 
not come to school wet and cold. The wagons are 
warmed and ventilated. 

10. Better schools. Teachers of experience 
and training leave the one-room school because of 
poor equipment and buildings and because there 
are so many grades and classes. The average ex- 
perience of teachers in most of our one-room 
schools in Cuyahoga County is two years, while 
in our larger consolidated and village schools it 
is over ten years. 

11. A well-lighted, heated and ventilated build- 
ing. Such a building helps to secure the health 
of the children. 

12. Better and more sanitary toilet rooms. 
They are supervised by the janitor, and the morals 
of the children guarded. 

13. Better janitor service. 
building is of vital importance. 

14. An auditorium. The school should be the 
centre about which gathers the social life of the 
community. Here will be held farmers’ institutes, 
lectures, concerts, socials and entertainments of 
various kinds, etc., all of which are of great value 
to the whole community.as well as the children. 

15. A good library. Well-selected books are 
an invaluable aid to the teacher in her work. Here, 
also, may come anyone in the community to se- 
cure good books to read and study. The school 
library should be good enough and large enough 
to serve the whole community. 

16. Good pictures. The quiet but constant in- 
fluence of works of art in building character is 
well known by all educators. 

17. Maps, material for primary work, and 
other necessary equipment for good work are al- 
ways found in the consolidated school. They can- 
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not be used nearly so well in the one-room school. 

18. Strong courses in agriculture, manual 
training, household economics, writing, drawing, 
and music can be given. 

19. Laboratories, impossible in a one-room 
school, in a consolidated school can be equipped 
at small expense. Their value cannot be over- 
estimated. 


20. Large, well equipped grounds. Plots for 
experimental work in agriculture, school gardens, 
well-kept lawn, properly placed trees, shrubbery 
and flowers, all come with the large school. 


21. Playground apparatus and organized play. 
The movement for apparatus on playgrounds is 
one of the most important ones in recent times. 
In the school of ten or fifteen there is small 
chance of any live game. Organized play, or ath- 
letics, aside from having a powerful influence 
educationally, also tends to keep the boys and 
girls in school longer. 

22. More efficient supervision. All the teachers 
being in one building there is no loss of time in 
supervision. 

23. Provides a high school. This gives an op- 
portunity for country boys and girls to remain at 
home and get a high school education. It keeps 
the boys and girls in the country and gives them 
an education which will fit them for country life 
rather than city life. 

24. Cost is less for the efficiency obtained. 

25. Transportation means protection from 


cold, rain, mud and snow. Children under con- 
trol to and from school. Wagons run in schedule 
time. Drivers under bond. Routes are seldom 


more than four or five miles, and nearly all are 
driven in one hour or less. Wagons heated and 
ventilated. 

26. Helps to improve the whole township or 
village. Land values increase because of better 
school advantages. Draws citizens of the whole 
corporation close together and awakens a deeper 
interest not only in the schools, but in every ac- 
tivity of the community. Holds people in the 
country. Brings others in. Brings better roads. 
In short, consolidation is the only way of having 
a modern school in the country, and is the best 
way to improve any community effectively. 
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CHILD’S SONG 


BY THOMAS MOORE 
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I have a garden of my own, 
Shining with flowers of every hue; 
I love it dearly while alone, 
3ut I shall love it more with you. 
And there the golden bees shall crone, 
In summer time at break of morn, 
And wake us with their busy hum 
Around the Sika’s fragrant thorn. 


I have a fawn from Aden’s land, 
On leafy buds and berries nurst, 
And you shall feed him from your hand, 
Though he may start with fear at first. 
And I will lead you where he lies 
For shelter in the noontide heat; 
And you may touch his sleepy eyes 
And feel his little silvery feet. 
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KANSAS CITY SALARIES 


[Editorial.] 


On May 31, 1918, the Kansas City, Missouri, 


salary schedule was made up to date in noble 
fashion. 
High school teachers’ salaries range from 


$1,000 to $2,300. The teachers are in four groups. 

The salaries range from $1,000 to $1,500 in the 
fourth group; from $1,500 to $1,800 in the third; 
from $1,800 to $2,000 in the second, and from 
$2,100 to $2,300 in the first. Not more than ten 
per cent. of the high school teachers can be in 
the first group; not more than twenty per cent. in 
the second, or forty per cent. in the third. 

Promotions from a lower group to a higher 
group and advances in salary within a group de- 
pend upon meritorious service and continued 
professional advancement and skill in manage- 
ment and in teaching. Teachers are expected to 
be students of educational problems and to make 
reasonable effort to improve themselves in the 
teaching profession. This requirement may be 
met by attendance at summer school once in four 
years, with a credit of not less than four semester 
hours or an equivalent, or by professional work 
in extension courses at such time and in such 
manner as not to interfere with the daily work of 
teaching, with not more than two semester hours 
while in service during any one school year, ex- 
cept that teachers who are college or university 
graduates may meet this requirement in periods 
of six years instead of four. 

Elementary principals range from $1,900 to 


$3,000, dependent largely upon experience, the 
size of the school and professional growth. 
In order to continue at the maximum = salary 


in any class each principal is required to attend 
summer school in a standard college or univer- 
sity at least once in each period of four years, and 
make at least four semester hours of professional 
credits. There are conditions which make it 
necessary to attend but one year in six instead of 
four. 

Teachers in the elementary schools shall be 
paid $750 for the first year’s service as a regular 
teacher, $812.50 for the second, $875 for the 
third, $937.50 for the fourth, $1,062.50 for the 
fifth, $1,125 for the sixth, $1,187.50 for the sev- 
enth, and $1,250 for the eighth, provided that the 
advances under the schedule shall be made only 
when each year’s service shows satisfactory ad- 
vancement in teaching ability, in management, 
and in results obtained, and also shows commend- 
able interest and zeal in keeping informed in 
methods of teaching and in educational prog- 
ress. 

Teachers who extend their preparation beyond 
the minimum requirements, or who demonstrate 
superior ability as teachers, may receive, on the 
recommendation of the superintendent and the 
approval of the Board, special advance in the 
schedule as follows: (a) one year’s advance may 
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be given for thirty additional semester hours of 
preparation, and two years’ advance for sixty 
additional hours of preparation, provided that 
preparation be professional in character, with 
special reference to teaching; (b) one year’s ad- 
vance may be given to a teacher who ranks as 
superior, and who secures superior work in. the 
classroom, and two years’ advance to a teacher 
who is notably superior and who secures notably 
superior results in the classroom. 

Teachers are expected to be students of edu- 
cational problems and to make reasonable effort 
to improve themselves in the teaching profession. 
This requirement may be met by attendance at 
summer school once in four years, with a credit 
of not less than four semester hours or an equiva- 
lent, or by professional work in extension courses 
at such time and in such manner as not to inter- 
fere with the daily work of teaching, with not 
more. than two semester hours while in service 
during any one school year, except that teachers 
who are college or university graduates may meet 


this requirement in periods of six years instead 
of four. 
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A SUPERINTENDENT’S STANDARD 


[In Report of R. J. Condon, Superintendent, Cin- 
cinnati.] 


I want the salaries of teachers to be as large as 
the financial resources of the community will per- 
mit, and I want the educational and civic services 
of teachers to be as large as the community may 
need, and to be rendered freely without thought 
of immediate payment for the special work per- 
formed, but with the knowledge that the superin- 
tendent, the Board of Education and the city will 
recognize the important character of such ser- 
vices and will be ready at all times to grant the 
largest salaries that are possible within the city’s 
financial limitations. 

It should be understood that a certain amount 
of professional study is to be expected from all 
teachers in the service, from assistants, principals, 
and teachers in all special departments, as well as 
from regular class teachers. This matter of pro- 
fessional credit courses needs to be revised so as 
to stimulate and inspire teachers to constant 
professional growth. It should not be taken as a 
routine requirement nor consist of work which is 
distasteful and which is performed under mental, 
if not verbal, protest. That does not make for 
personal or professional growth. It is the free 
service and study, willingly and joyously per- 
formed, that counts. We must seek in every pos- 
sible way to stimulate and secure that kind and 
to minimize the other kind, and we must recog- 
nize especially work that is creative and that 
makes a distinct contribution to the development 
of the schools, 





There is not an employment in the United States that is so important as that of the 
teachers who instruct the children, and they are as a class the poorest paid.—Congressman 


Henry Allen Cooper of Wisconsin. 
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America First! 


Loyal to Woodrow Wilson, Commander-in-chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States. 
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FOCH’S ANCIENT HISTORY 


General Foch is certainly the great man over 
there. He is one of the four great men of the 
world. 

Never before have such _ responsibilities been 
presented to a human mind. 

A study of his mental action would be the 
greatest study the world has ever known. 

Every slight opportunity to get a suggestion 
of his mental processes should be eagerly ac- 
cepted. 

One who has been much associated with him 
in and since the battle of the Marne says that a 
favorite expression of General Foch is: “That is 
ancient history.” 

He never allows any one to present two ideas 
at one time. If anyone suggests a thought 
aside from the one consideration of the minute 
he waves it back with his hand and adds: “That’s 
ancient history.” 

Probably the world has never had a man who 
so completely looks and thinks forward as does 
General Foch, and he insists that everyone as- 
sociated with him shall do the same. When he 
gives a command he expects the one to whom it 
is given to “make brains work” in grasping 
every possible condition for its successful execu- 
tion. 
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General Foch intends that every order given 


shall be so complete that no question need be 
asked. 


Everything is “ancient history” aside from 
the execution of the present command. 

We need to appreciate that everything, educa- 
tional and otherwise, prior to this time is an- 
cient history. 


Probably General Foch will be the new type of 
greatness, beside whom every other human 
leader will be indeed “ancient history.” 
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ELIMINATING THE NON-AMERICANS 


One of the sad experiences of the day is the 
necessity of seeing men whom we have long ad- 
mired professionally and loved personally retired 
from scholastic service for their non-American- 
ism, 

They seem to think that they have a perfect 
right to be non-American if they are not un- 
American. 

In this they fail utterly to appreciate the fact 
that we are at war with Germany; that Germany 
is as bitterly un-American as Huns can be; that 
they schemed to turn Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona over to the tender mercies of Mexico; 
that they bomb our Red Cross centres; that 
they bomb our hospitals; that they torpedo our 
harmless coasting craft; that they deliberately 
and wilfully violate every treaty they ever signed 
if it serves their purpose to treat their sacred 
treaties as scraps of paper. 

For a scholar, for an educator, for one who 
has been drawing public moneys to forget all 
this and indulge in the slightest degree in apolo- 
gies for any phase of Hunnishness, to obstruct 
in the slightest degree the administration in its 
attempt to win this war is unpardonably crim- 
inal. The better the man the more damnable his 
non-Americanism at a time like this. The more 
we have loved him the more we believe his pun- 
ishment to be just. 
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CREATIVE CRITICISM* 


In their “Unpopular Review” the Holt firm are 
publishing a periodical not intended to please 
the smug over-conservative, nor yet imbued 
with the hope of convincing him, or even his 
more liberal-minded fellows; it seems solely in- 
spired with the idea of stimulating him, of mak- 
ing him see that perhaps all’s not well ‘with the 
world, especially his little corner of it, which to 
him seems so snug and cosy. 

Something of the same sort of stimulation, ad- 
dressed to critics and near-critics, artists, liter- 
ary men, dramatists, esthetic theorists, and 
*most everyone else who reads, or sees, or lis- 
tens, or thinks, is embodied in Major Spingarn’s 
new book. The author, a man of academic train- 
ing and affiliations, but never typical of the aca- 
demic class; a scholar of the first rank, as evi- 
denced in his “Literary Criticism in the Renais- 


**Creative Criticism: Essays on the Unity of Genius and Taste,”” By 
J. E. Spingarn, formerly Professor of Comparative Literature in Co- 
lumbia University, now Major of Infantry, U.S. R. New York : Henry 
Holt & Company. Cloth. 138 pages. Price, $1.20 net. 
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sance”; a poet of attainments, as exemplified in 
his volume of verse, “The New Hesperides”; 
disciple of Benedetto Croce; donor of the 
Spingarn medal for negroes who have contrib- 
uted to the upbuilding of their race; in the words 
of the Chicago Evening Post “always an un- 
compromising fighter for liberty, both in 
thought and in life,”—presents in five essays his 
theory of the new criticism, to the scandalization 
of staid old professors and the delight of youth- 
ful radicals, whatever their years. 

The essays treat in order the new criticism as 
related to literature and art in general, to the 
drama, to the new, free verse-forms, and to the 
fine arts and “creative collecting,’ with a final 
essay which defines the terms of the title and 
clarifies the whole argument. Just as the litera- 
ture (so to speak) of today has developed new 
forms, freer expression, and a wider range of 
subject, so the criticism of today must formulate 
a new system by which the eternal principles of 
criticism may be applied to the new problems. 
That is what the author has set out to do. It is 
not surprising that he has run afoul of Irving 
Babbitt, of William Archer, and no doubt of 
many others, in so doing; it is surprising to see 
how many rally to his support. Let the eritics 
fight it out; we at least can read and enjoy what 
they have to say. Certainly Spingarn is read- 
able, enjoyable and refreshing. 

ADEQUATE SALARIES 

There is no longer any chance to argue the ne- 
cessity of decent salaries for teachers, especially 
for women teachers, especially for beginning 
teachers, men and women. 

It is one of the humiliating chapters in city 
school legislation that a retiring age was fixed 
because a new teacher could be hired for much 
less than the salary of the retiring teacher. 

Today no city pays the new teacher as much 
as she can get in several other attractive occu- 
pations. 

No other occupation requires as much special 
preparation as does teaching. 

In no other occupation is there as much har- 
assing of workmen as in teaching. 

In no other occupation is tenure as insecure as 
in most cities. 

Many cities now have it in the rules that the 
new teacher is on probation for two years. 

Nothing of this is known in any other line of 
work. 

A teacher’s position must be more secure. 

A teacher’s pay must be much better than it is. 








The beginning teacher must have a much 
larger initial salary. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Kansas City, Missouri, has stricken German 


from its course and has established a new con- 
tract with all teachers. 
The new sections in the contract are as fol- 
lows :— 4 
“In accepting service as a teacher in the public 
schools of Kansas City, Missouri, I hereby sol- 
emnly declare my allegiance to the constitution 


. as 


and government of the United States and of the 
state of Missouri, and affirm my belief in and ad- 
herence to the principles enunciated by the Pres- 
ident as necessary to the maintenance of democ- 
racy and freedom not only in this country, but ir 
the entire world. 

“As a means of securing the rights and liber- 
ties of a free people I furthermore pledge myself 
to use all honorable means to carry out and assist 
the various ways and methods that may be intro- 
duced to educate the pupils in loyalty, supporting 
the principles underlying the war and the means 
used by the authorities-in carrying it on; . 

“Upon my honor as a teacher and an individual 
I furthermore pledge my active, positive and 
helpful support and assistance in spirit as in letter, 
and furthermore declare that any failure on my 
part to believe in and live up to the above declar- 
ation shall constitute a forfeiture of this contract 


and require my immediate withdrawal from the 
2 4 ” 
service, 


All action was unanimous, 
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AFTER THE WAR 

Much is being said about “after the war,” but 
we feel personally and professionally that the 
need of the day, the need of the schools of the 
day, the need of the money, brains, and heart 
and soul of America are for the prosecution of 
the war. 

The first duty of everybody is to bring “after 
the war” as soon as possible. There will be 
patriotism and brains and conscience enough to 
solve the problems after the war when 
problems arise, 

Unfortunately, most of the discussion of after 
the war is by persons who have little to say or 
do about prosecuting the war. 

One thing is entirely certain,—that all of the 
problems after the war will be solved by those 
who are prosecuting the war, and the men and 
women who have had nothing to do to energize 
the war efforts will have nothing to say about 
solving the problems after the war. They are 
wasting good ink in advising as to how to deal 
with those problems. 
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WRITE RIGHT 


The following letter tells its own story. It is 
from the son of a nationally-known educator :— 


Somewhere in France, March 10, 1918. 

Dear folks : By the way, one of the letters spoke of the 
good people back home who pray “that our soldier boys 
will be kept fine and splendid.” By just such prayers the 
fear that our boys over here are not all that they should 
be is planted in the hearts of those whose every ounce of 
support we need, and then that support does not come 
forth so willingly. The truth is that morality among our 
troops here is higher than in the States. Let those good 
people take shame unto themselves, clean their own 
houses, and give us the support we need. 

We realize our position over here, 3,000 miles nearer 
a ruthless enemy, and we take no chances on weakening 
our fighting machine. We're here with one thought,—to 
win the war, and have no time for side issues. 

I'll write just as often as I can, but, for goodness’ sake 
don’t worry about me. We're unconscious heroes, as one 
of our captains expressed it the other day. 
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Evidently there are many silly sentimentalists 
who do not realize that the American army boys 
are morally, as well as in military efficiency, an 
honor to America. 
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TRAINING FOR FACULTY PROMOTION 

Few phases of institutional efficiency signify 
more than the demand created for members of 
the faculty for better positions over a wide field. 
From this point of view the State Manual Train- 
ing Normal School, Pittsburg, Kansas, deserves 
high credit. Ralph Edson Graham goes to 
Hamline University, St. Paul; Harry C. Givens 
goes to the Arkansas State University; Ernest 
Bureau goes to State University of Kentucky; 
Fred Donaghy goes to Fort Leavenworth as ex- 
pert biologist for the government; Miss Silvia 
Campiglia goes to the University of Minnesota, 
and Miss Greta Gray to the University of Cali- 
fornia. Not often does a state normal school 
furnish members for so many state university 
faculties in one year. 

sr ooo | 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


The Boy Scouts of America have earned the 
gratitude of all America and of all the Allies. No 
one will ever adequately express the service they 
have rendered. 

This was about the only organization in the 
United States that was skillfully and devotedly 
preparing anyone for this war. 

Under the noble leadership of James E. West, 
with the backing of men and women who have 
financed it to the extent of $660,000 a year, the 
Boy Scouts of America have been specifically 
building up a body of young men who are “trust- 
worthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, courteous, kind, 
obedient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean and rev- 
erent.” 

What more can be asked of young men? 

The Boy Scouts of America are in their way in 
the same class as the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation and the Knights of Columbus. They 
deserve limitless support and boundless apprecia- 
tion. 











EDUCATIONAL PROFIT 

The State Agricultural College at Ames, 
lowa, introduced the farmers of that state to a 
better variety of oats than they had used—a va- 
riety that yielded more than five bushels more per 
acre than they had been raising—and this year 
the gain to the farmers is $14,000,000 on the oat 
crop alone. 

All education that functions in the life of the 
people pays much more than the cost of such 
education. 
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LOS ANGELES EPHEBIANS 

A new student body has this as_ its crucial 
pledge: “We will never bring disgrace to this 
our city, and we will fight for the ideals and 
sacred things of the city, both alone and with 
many.” 

This is a devoted body of ancient Greek pat- 
riots who pledge themselves to uphold the high 
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honor and dignity of public service, and_ this 
pledge is solemnly repeated by a group of boys 
and girls in the high schools of Los Angeles. 

The organization, which has no counterpart in 
the United States, has been created by Dr. Al- 
bert Shiels, superintendent of schools. 


+ 
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LAMKIN AGAIN 
Uel W. Lamkin, state superintendent of Mis- 
souri, should be renominated and re-elected re- 
gardless of political preferences. Mr. Lamkin 
has in his brief term shown himself to be the 
equal of any predecessor, and in vigorous cham- 
pionship of the best things in modern education 
and in patriotic Americanism he has no superior 
in the forty state pods Mi 





CHILD LABOR LAWS 

The court seems to have hit child labor laws 
a hard blow, but Congress will hit the rascals 
who exploit child labor 100 per cent. harder than 
it did in the laws that were knocked out. 

The saloon, the opponents of women, the paci- 
fists, the abusers of children are all on the to- 
boggan. 

America is to be 100 per cent. American, 100 
per cent. temperate, 100 per cent. square in 
dealing with women and children. 
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CHANCELLOR FOR CONGRESS 

Dr. W. E. Chancellor, Worster University, 
Ohio, has the hearty nomination of the Demo- 
crats of the Sixteenth District for Congress, and 
he has more than a fighting chance to win. So 
mote it be. It is almost too good to hope for, 
but he would be a virile, vital force in the coun- 
cils of the nation, and he is 100 per cent. Amer- 
ican. 
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Provost Marshal-General Crowder has issued 
a_call for 8,976 draft registrants qualified for 
military service and who have received at least a 
grammar school education. The men will be sent 
to technical schools for special training, and then 
will be placed in special branches of the service. 





Every high school should be careful to keep a 
full record of its war activities. Such a record 
will be invaluable in the future: 

The Kaiser will not give Mexico Texas as a 
reward for friendship, and he will not get $45,- 
000,000,000 from the Allies. 


As we go to press comes the news of the elec- 
tion of Ernest C. Hartwell of St. Paul to the su- 
perintendency at Buffalo. 


One German-educated 100 per cent. American 
discards his German University Ph.D. 


We do not know when the World War will 
end, but we do know how it will end. 


The sentiment for a forty-eight-weeks school 
year grows rapidly. 


Any apology for German atrocity is treason to 
the United States. 


It looks like a long time to September. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


AN “UNSPEAKABLE OUTRAGE.” 


Andrew Bonar Law, British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, did not exaggerate in the least when, 
in the House of Commons, he denounced the 
sinking of the Canadian hospital ship Llandovery 
Castle by a German submarine off the coast of 
Ireland as “an unspeakable outrage.” The ship 
was on her way to England, having on board 258 
persons, including eighty men of the Canadian 
army medical corps and fourteen women nurses, 
when, on the night of June 27, she was torpedoed 
without warning. She bore conspicuously all of 
the marks used for designating hospital ships, 
and the submarine commander who sent her to 
the bottom could have had no doubt as_ to her 
character. When he took on board the captain 
of the hospital ship he charged that she was car- 
rying American aviation officers and others in 
the fighting service of the Allies; also, that she 
was carrying munition stores; but both charges 
were false. The submarine commander pushed 
his craft to and fro among the men and women 
struggling helplessly in the water, apparently 
with a view to making their escape impossible, 
and succeeded so well that only twenty-four per- 
sons were saved. Probably the incident will end, 
so far as he is concerned, with the bestowing on 
him of a special medal, as in the case of the com- 
mander who sank the Lusitania. 

AN INTERNATIONAL FOURTH. 


The celebration of the great American holiday 
was not limited this year to the United States 
and its possessions. It was made the occasion of 
such a demonstration of international good will 
as was never before dreamed of. In Great Britain 
impressive exercises were held in London, Liver- 
pool and other cities, and American soldiers and 
sailors were guests of the municipalities at din- 
ners and entertainments. In France the Ameri- 
can flag was flying everywhere, and President and 
Parliament united in making the Fourth a na- 
tional holiday “in memory of the ancient battles 
which won liberty for America,’ as_ President 
Poincare phrased it. In Italy the public schools 


were closed, and all government employees were . 


given a holiday. In Rome a celebration attended 
by government and municipal officers was held at 
the monument of Victor Emmanuel, and a pro- 
cession marched to the home of the American 
ambassador, where the formal greetings of Italy 
were offered; and there were demonstrations 
also in Turin, Florence, Genoa, Naples and other 
cities. In Peru, San Salvador and Nicaragua the 
day was made a national holiday. It was a happy 
augury of a future reign of liberty, peace and in- 
ternational good will. 
A GREAT DAY IN THE SHIPYARDS. 

The most important and significant celebration 
of the Fourth was in our shipyards—east, west 
and south—where forty-two steel ships, with a 
total tonnage of 285,386, and fifty-three wooden 
ships, with a total tonnage of 185,200, were 
launched. This great achievement was not the 





result of holding vessels back in order to swell 
the total for the day; on the contrary, the product 
of the yards for the two preceding months had 
beaten all records. But, by cheerfully working 
overtime, by sacrificing their regular Saturday 
half-holiday, and by accepting only straight pay 
instead of time and a half for over hours, the 
shipyard workers made a splendid response to the 
patriotic appeals of Chairman Hurley and Mr. 
Schwab, and speeded up their work with an 
energy which made this great result possible. 
ON TWO FRONTS. 

There has been no great, concerted offensive 
on either the Italian or western front during the 
week ; but, in such fighting as has taken place, it 
is the Entente Allies who have taken the aggres- 
sive and won the victories. The Italians have 
crossed the Piave northeast of Cape Sile, and, in 
spite of the flooded areas, have driven the Aus- 
trians before them, and taken 1,900 prisoners 
and a considerable quantity of war material. At 
Vaux, northwest of Chateau-Thierry, the Ameri- 
can troops have again distinguished themselves 
by their dash and bravery. They have poured 
shell fire upon the enemy, and they have smashed 
repeated counter attacks by the Germans, hold- 
ing every foot of ground, covering the field of 
battle with German dead and wounded, and taking 
many prisoners. East of the DeLaigue forest, 
up toward the Oise River, the French have struck 
the German front over a front of two miles and 
have penetrated to a depth of half a mile. 


WHAT THE JUNKERS WANT. 

A definite statement of what the German 
Junkers want has been made by Count Roon, a 
member of the Prussian House of Lords. There 
should be, he insists, no armistice and no cessa- 
tion of submarine warfare until these conditions 
are met: Annexation of Belgium; independence 
of Flanders; annexation of the entire Flanders 
coast, including Calais; annexation of the Briey 
and Longy basins, and the Toul, Belfort and Ver- 
dun regions eastward; restitution to Germany of 
all her colonies, including Kaio-Chau; cession to 
Germany of such naval bases and coaling  sta- 
tions, now belonging to Great Britain, as Ger- 
many may designate; Great Britain to return 
Gibraltar to Spain, cede its war fleet to Germany, 
restore Egypt to Turkey, and the Suez Canal to 
Turkey; Greece to be re-established under King 
Constantine; Serbia and Montenegro to be di- 
vided between Austria and Bulgaria; Great 
Britain, France and the United States to pay all 


of Germany's war costs, the minimum indemnity . 


being fixed at $45,000,000,000. It is well to know 
just what Germany’s real “‘war aims” are. One 
wonders whether Count Roon can possibly have 
forgotten anything. 


AMERICAN TROOPS OVERSEAS. 
Official figures given out by Secretary Baker, 
with the endorsement of President Wilson, show 





Comtinued on page 54. 
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SMALL POTATOES 


BY P. G. HOLDEN 


It is hardly possible to estimate from a stand- 
point of food conservation the great value of po- 
tatoes as a substitute for wheat and other grains 
in the making of bread. 


One hundred million bushels of small potatoes 
will save 100,000,000 bushels of wheat. About 
thirty per cent. of the annual potato crop in the 
United States consists of small potatoes which 
are unmarketable, made little use of, practically 
wasted, almost a total loss to the country. The 
small potatoes can be substituted for one-third 
the wheat flour used in making bread. Potato 
bread is better bread in every way than bread 
made entirely of wheat or a combination of wheat 
and other grains. 


The use of potatoes in bread is economical at 
any time. It is patriotic at this time; it utilizes 
waste potatoes; saves wheat and other grain 
which can be exported; saves corn, barley and 
oats which can be used to produce meats and fats 
for our soldiers ; gives us white, moist and whole- 
some bread for every meal; does not require ex- 
tra work for the housewife, nor change the usual 
custom and practices of the home; means two and 
one-third wheatless days a week, ten wheatless 
days a month, four wheatless months a year. 


Potatoes are grown in every section of the 
country, found in every home, are a universal 
food. Every family can produce them. Potatoes 
are an abundant crop in the United States; the 
possibilities of increasing the total yield in this 
country cannot be estimated. Potatoes are a 
perishable crop—cannot be exported to foreign 
countries, cannot be carried over from one season 
to another. The potatoes we grow in this coun- 
try we must use at home. The nature of potato 
starch is so nearly the same as wheat flour that 
there is no difficulty in using this combination in 
bread making. 


Last season the farmers of the United States 
produced about 440,000,000 bushels of potatoes. 
About 100,000,000 bushels of this crop were small, 
irregular, unmarketable potatoes. 


We earnestly believe that in no other way can 
so great a saving be made in food in America 
with so little labor and so small expense as the 
use of small potatoes in the making of bread in 
place of small grains which can be shipped to our 
soldiers and the fighting armies of the allies to 
help us win this war. 

Baked or boiled potatoes, mashed or put 
through ricer, can be substituted for one-third the 
wheat flour in any standard recipe for making 
wheat bread, biscuits, pancakes, waffles, dough- 
nuts, pie crusts, etc. When potatoes are used, a 
little less liquid may be required in the mixing. 

[The Agricultural Extension Department of 
the International Harvester Company, Chicago, 
will send, free of charge to anyone, sample copy 
of war bread recipes.] 
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THE CONQUERING BLADE 


Said the Plough to the Sword: 
“I must turn into you, 

Till the Hun and his horde 
For our mercy shall sue.” 


Said the Sword to the Plough: 
“I must turn into you, 

For the battles hang now 
On what harvests may do.” 


So the Sword and the Plough 
Are become as one blade, 
That the tyrant may bow 
And the furrow be made. 
—McL. Wilson. 
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SCHOOLS WITH A PERFECT SCORE 


BY GEORGE W. GERWIG, PH. D. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The schools of the people should give to the 
children :-— 





Ample provision for exercise and joyous play. 


Buildings simple, but stately, thoughtfully 
planned, skillfully built, generously equipped. 


Teachers who love children with a parent's 
love and books with a scholar’s fondness; who 
find beauty and joy in service, are large of 
vision, learners always. 

A course of study offering training for service 
and appreciation, presenting in the order of 
their importance those things which contribute 
to a strong, healthy body, an alert, sure mind, 
a fine steadfast spirit. 


Those things in art or craft which develop to 
the full the latent ability of each one to serve 
his fellows with dexterous hand, a lofty mind 
and a glad heart, rich in response to the beauti- 
ful and noble in life. 


A training which leads from learning and do- 
ing on to wisdom, to high ideals, to service as 
a sacred trust, to worthy citizenship, to char- 
acter. 

And, having given these things to the chil- 
dren, the schools of the people should also give 
to all citizens an exalted, neighborly life more 
abundant, making the big red schoolhouse a 
radiating centre for the final good of all Ameri- 
cans, and then for the world. 
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FLAG OF THE’ UNITED STATES 
[Executive order of May 29, 1916.] 

It is hereby ordered that national flags and union 
jacks for all departments of the government, with the 
exception noted under (a), shall conform to the fol- 
lowing proportions :— 

Hoist (width) of flag, 1. 

Fly (length) of flag, 1.9. 

Hoist (width) of union, 7-13. 

Fly (length) of union, .76. 

Width of each stripe, 1-13. 

(a) Exception: The colors carried by troops and 
camp colors shall be the sizes prescribed for the mili- 
tary service (army and navy). 

Limitation of the number of sizes: With the excep- 
tion of colors under note (a) the sizes of flags manu- 
factured or purchased for the government departments 
will be limited to those with the following hoists:— 
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(1), 20 feet; (<), 19 feet (standard); (3), 14.35 feet; 
(4), 12.19 feet; (5), 10 feet; (6), 894 feet; (7), 5.14 feet; 
(8), 5 feet; (9), 3.52 feet; (10), 2.90 feet; (11), 2.37 feet; 
(12), 1.31 feet. 

Union jacks: The size of the jack shall be the size 
of the union of the national flag with which it is flown. 

The national flag of the United States now consists 
of thirteen alternate red and white stripes, representing 
the original thirteen states, and a blue field on which 
are forty-eight white stars arranged in six rows of 
eight stars each, representing the forty-eight states now 
constituting the union. The last two stars were added 
in 1912 when New Mexico and Arizona were officially 
admitted as states. 

Laws are in force in some of the states forbidding 
the desecration or mutilation of the flag or its use in 
any way for advertising purposes. A federal law for- 
bids the use of the national flag on trademarks. 

The national flag was officially adopted by Congress 
June 14, 1777. Accordingly June 14 is now generally 
observed as Flag Day. 
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WHY NOT ITALIAN IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS? 


Though Italian is not a new subject of study in this 
country, it has not yet been given the recognition it 
deserves. As far back as 1733 Benjamin Franklin, 
who familiarized himself with the Italian speech and 
realized its practical and literary value, recommended 
to the school authorities that, together with French, 
it be given a place in the school curriculum. Thomas 
Jefferson, who was likewise an ardent student of that 
language, had it introduced at William and Mary Col- 
lege in 1769, whence it passed to other institutions of 
learning. By 1837 ninety-two students at Harvard 
University were being taught Italian, as compared 
to twenty-three in Spanish and forty-two in German. 
And all this with good reason, for the value of Italian 
as a cultural subject can hardly be overestimated. 
Italy has a rich and inspiring literature which has 
exerted a most notable influence over all the leading 
literatures of the world, including that of this coun- 
try. In fact, practically all American men of letters 
have had something to do with Italian. Irving, Tick- 
nor, Sumner, Longfellow, Prescott, Legaré, Edward 
Everett, George Washington Greene, Allston, How- 
ells, Parsons, Margaret Fuller, Bayard Taylor, Feni- 
more Cooper, Hawthorne, Bryant, Lowell, and Charles 
Eliot Norton are but a few of those who have greatly 
profited by the study of Italian. It goes without say- 
ing, therefore, that a knowledge of Italian literature 
and Italian life is of the utmost assistance to anyone 
who wishes to fully appreciate and enjoy the master- 
pieces of the best English as well as American “au- 
thors. Moreover, inasmuch as there is no art, or 
science, or activity in which Italy is not prominent 
it follows that an acquaintance with Italian is a 
valuable asset to men in every walk of life. 

From the utilitarian standpoint, too, Italian has its 
advantages. By this war Italy has been taught to 
utilize all her resources to a better advantage than 
ever before; she is now fully developing all her in- 
dustries and will no doubt take her place as one of 
the great commercial powers of the world. An Italy- 
America Society has already been organized in New 


York under the efficient leadership of Charles E. 
Hughes, William Fellowes Morgan, Hamilton Holt 
and others with the purpose of establishing better 


trade relations between the two countries, and there 
is every reason to believe that this project will be suc- 
cessfully carried out. 

In view of all these facts, therefore, why should 
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not every boy and girl be given the opportunity to 
choose Italian as a subject of study and learn some- 
thing about a country which has contributed and is 
still contributing her full share towards modern 
civilization? Why should not Italian, like French and 
Spanish, be taught in the high schools of all the states 
in the Union? Emilio Goggio. 
University of Washington. 
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TWO EQUALS ONE? 


Can it be mathematically proven that 2 equals 1? It 
is said that figures never lie, and it is sometime added 
that those who use them may lie. ‘ Of course, in this say- 
ing, figures means numbers. 

In a recent Saturday issue of an esteemed Boston daily, 
the Globe, the following item was published, clipped from 
a Cleveland paper and head-lined by the editorial pointer. 

“ANYTHING WRONG ABOUT THIS?” 

“Let a equal x. Multiply by a, and we have a square 
equals ax. Subtract x square, then a square minus x 
square equals ax minus x square. Divide by a minus 
x, then a plus x equals x. But a equals x, so a plus 
x equals 2x, and 2 equals 1.” 

The evident purpose of the foregoing problem and solu- 
tion is to present a paradox that shall seem to make for- 
mal mathematics, so noted for precision and accuracy, 
belie or contradict itself. The pretended falsification is 
an illusion. 

The problem belongs to the domain of alegbra, which 
science deals not only with formal processes, but also 
with the interpretation of equations. The result here pre- 
sented is not that two units equal one unit, but that two 
nothings equal one nothing, which is mathematically true. 
A student of algebra, in search of the value of x, would 
pause at the equation given, in which it is stated that a 
square minus x square equals ax minus x square, and 
would interpret that result as 0 equals 0, and would 
conclude that he was on the wrong trail to solve the 
value of x. He had reached an “ad absurdum.” 

A. D. S. 
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SHALL AND WILL 





New York. 
Editor of the Journal of Education :— 

Dear Sir: In The Literary Digest for October 28, 
1916, I tried to cover the rules governing the use of 
shall and will in the Lexicographer’s Easy Chair, but, 
comprehensive as I then thought the presentation 
was, I find, on referring to it, that it does not cover 
that phase of the use of shall which my good friend, 
Professor J. W. Redway, and several other corres- 
pondents discuss in the Journal of Education for 
April 11. 

Used as an auxiliary in Old English, shall (sceal), 
while it retained its primary sense, served also to 
announce an event as fated or divinely decreed. For 
this reason, it has been used, in all persons, as the 
auxiliary of positive assertion of the certainty of a 
future event. It is used in the third person of a 
statement concerning oneself, prophetic, oracular, or 
asseverative, and in my judgment is so used in the 
sixth verse of the Twenty-third Psalm—“Surely, 
goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life.” But, this usage must be considered in con-— 
junction with the context. *Here shall is clearly as- 
severative, and used in association with surely, serves 
to introduce, with emphasis, the expression of a truth 
that rests upon the Psalmist’s confidence in God’s 
grace: “Yea, though I walk through the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, I will fear no evil; for Thou 
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art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort 
me.” 
Yours very truly, 


Frank H. Vizetelly. 
*RULES FOR THE USE OF SHALL AND WILL 


First Second Third . 
To Express Person Person Person Examples 


1. A simple futuret ) 1. I shall be there tomorrow. 

2. An uncertainty shall will will 42. Perhaps you wid/ think of it. 
3. A question 3. Will he go to-morrow? 

4. An intention or a habit. will will will 4. I will (it is my intention 
to) send you something to- 
morrow. He will (i. é., i 
is his habit to) spend 
hours together in their com- 


5. A promise tomorrow. 


5 Lary c 
active will will will fi I will certainly call for you 
He shall be punished. 


passive shall shall _ shall 


6. Must as a future shall shall shall 6. He says I shall (must) go 
home tomorrow. 
7. A duty should slfould should 7. You should (it is your duty 


to) be obedient 


t*Shall” isalso used as a simple future for the second and third persons 
when dependent on the action of an antecedent verb or clause; é. g., I will take 
care that you (or he) shall not come too late for tae train. If 1 wish it, they 
shall do it. 
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TOMMY ATKINS 


Tommy Atkins is the popular nickname for the British 
soldier. The term arose from a little pocketbook, or 
ledger, at one time served out to British soldiers, in 
which were to be entered the name, age, date of enlist- 
ment, length of service, wounds, medals, etc., of each in- 
dividual. The war office sent with each little ledger a 
form for filling it in, and the name selected, instead of 
the legal “John Doe” and “Richard Roe,” was “Tommy 
Atkins.” The books were instantly so named, and it was 
mot many days before the soldier himself was dubbed 
“Tommy Atkins.”—Kansas City Star. 
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NON-LATIN OPINION 


Editor of Journal of Education: I was sorry to 
see the editorial on “Latin in the Schools” from the 
Boston Herald in the Journal of June 6. It may be 
all right for the person gifted along that line; but it 
takes too much time for the ordinary person to 
get it. Five hours spent on a Latin lesson and one 
on each of the other lessons is not uncommon. Such 
a disproportionate expenditure of time is outrageous; 
yet the student must use the time if he is to pass. If 
the majority of students were permitted to use a 
small fraction of the time they spend on Latin on the 
direct study of the dictionary, the result would be 
more practical and the process more pleasant. The 
study of Latin to learn English is about as sensible 
as the study of the skeleton of pre-historic man in 
order to learn what the skeleton of modern man 
is like. 

Yours respectfully, 


; R. M. Patterson. 
Gastonville, Penn. 
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THE LATEST CONQUEST 
[From the New York World.] 

Now the College of the City of New York is to 
allow women to enter the evening and summer classes 
as fully matriculated pupils. The equal right to vote 
ought to carry with it the equal right to educational 
facilities. The point for remark is that this particu- 
lar barrier has so long held out against feminine de- 
mands. 





BOOK 


HURLBUT AND BRADLEY’S NOTEBOOK FOR 
FIRST-YEAR LATIN VOCABULARY. By Stephen 
A. Hurlbut, M. A. Latin Master in the Clark 
School, New York, N. Y., and Barclay W. Bradley, 
Ph. D., instructor in Latin, The College of the City 
of New York. Price, 24 cents. Teachers’ Hand- 
book. Price, 24 cents. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: American Book Com- 
pany, Incorporated. 

With all the discussion of Latin the subject is 
widely taught and more brilliantly than ever. Today 
the teacher of Latin realizes as never before that 
neither teacher nor student can loaf on the job. 
There must be definite results and this is the case of 
each student. He must master something definite, 
he must be the master of what he learns. His Latin 
vocabulary must enlarge daily. The teacher must 
have helps that help. Here is a book that makes a 
good vocabulary inevitable the first year. This little 
notebook contains 650 carefully selected Latin 
words ordinarily met in first-year work. This is 
about four words a day for the first year. 

Every day the pupil enters here the English mean- 
ing of new Latin words which have come up in his 
lesson. 

These words are classified under nouns, adjectives, 
verbs, etc., and again subdivided by declensions, con- 
jugations, etc. 

They are printed on the left-hand pages only. 

The English meaning of each word is entered by 
tthe pupil on the blank pages oppostte. 

Blank lines are provided in each list for words 
that may be in the lesson book but not in the note- 
book. 

The Handbook for Teachers, containing the cor- 
reat English meanings, will prove of practical value 
for review purposes in classes beyond the first year. 


THE COLLAPSED CAPITALISM. By Herman Cahn. 

Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Cloth. 

A characteristic socialistic Marxian prophecy of the 
financial terror that awaits the world in the near 
future. An interesting feature of the little book is 
the scornful treatment of literary socialists. 


TABLE 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF MAGAZINE 
VERSE. Edited by William Stanley Braithwaite. 
30oston: Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 
Price, $1.50. 

With a feeling of gratitude we open Mr. Braith- 
waite’s collection of 120 delightful magazine verses 
No one’s judgment is better than his and there is 
need of just such a winnowed collection from the 
verses of the thousand versifiers of today. 

Mr. Braithwaite has been making annual studies 
and selections of the best poetry published in the 
American magazines for a period of fifteen years, 
and it happens that these years have been marked 
by what has been called “the new birth” of poetry in 
America and, keeping pace with poetical achievement 
itself, the steady growth of the appreciation of poe- 
try. The realization of this desirable condition has 
been, in fact, in no small measure due to Mr. Braith- 
waite’s undaunted championship of the cause of poe- 
try in this country. 

He has now, for the first time, gathered together 
an anthology of the best American poems of this 
great modern period that have chanced to have their 
first publication in magazines. Perhaps half of 
these poems have been reprinted in volume form by 
their authors, but the rest lie buried in the files of 
the magazines, practically inaccessible. Yet they are 
many of them among the finest poems in our litera- 
ture, and must be taken account of in any adequate 
judgment of the poetry of our own times. 


FRENCH SCIENTIFIC READER. By Francis Dan- 
iels, Ph. D., assistant professor of modern lan- 
guages, University of Missouri School of Mines 
and Metallurgy. New York: Oxford University 
Press American’ Branch. Cloth. Illustrated. 
766 pp. 

The high standard of the Oxford French Series is 
lived up to in competent fashion, if not set a notch 
higher, by this imposing new publication. It is with- 
out question “the” book of its kind for American 
students, and both author and publishers are to be 
congratulated on a distinguished achievement in 
textbook publishing. Professor Daniels has chosen 
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his book representative articles, twenty-seven in 
Ter, by such writers as Buffon, Berthelot, Mme. 
Curie, Lamarck, Loti, Humboldt, Pasteur, Fabre, 
Cuvier, Pascal, and Taine, and the subjects range 
from the soul of man to the life of the beaver, from 
the law of probabilities to the oaks of North America. 
The style of the articles is excellent, all being in- 
tensely readable, due perhaps to the fact that in 
France a great engineer or biological scientist is not 
necessarily utterly lacking ,in a knowledge of and 
appreciation for literary matters and a realization of 
the value of humanistic studies in general. The book 
serves an historical purpose as well, since it presents 
theories now improved upon or abandoned (Buffon, 
for example) as well as the latest achievements of 
present-day science. The editor has heightened this 
usefulness by the preparation of excellent notes, in- 
cluded among which are short biographies of all the 
writers represented, besides a vast amount of useful 
information on French science and its progress. He 
has also provided a full vocabulary, in which all 
purely linguistic difficulties are explained. The book 
contains ample material for a complete course in 
Scientific French, and is not too difficult for students 
in their second year of French. 


GOOD ENGLISH. By Henry Seidel Carby and John 
Baker Opdycke. Illustrations by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 390 pp. Price, $1.00. 

It is much easier to make a book on English that 
is different than to get a different book used widely. 
The English problem is to make a better text that 
will produce better oral and written English. 

We are always pleased when there comes to our 
desk another attempt to have children learn English 
better. The first thing that impresses us in this 
book is the fact that Capitalization, Punctuation, 
Word Lists, and Grammar are in an appendix of forty 
pages. That is heroism raised to the nth-power. It 
is refreshing to study a book like this which is so 
intelligently different. 

The topics are suggestive of the difference. There 
are 100 pages on “How to be Interesting”; 120 on 
“How to Be Clear”; 60 on “How to Be Convincing,” 
and 50 on “How to Be Thorough.” Every paragraph 
is different and every illustration is certainly individ- 
ualistic. Would that every teacher could take a 
course in this way to inspire and guide children in 
the learning of English. 


A FIRST RUSSIAN READER. 
M. A. (Cambridge). New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Cloth. 78 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This latest addition to the imposing list of Russian 
textbooks bearing the Dutton imprint is intended to 
serve as a second, book for the student who has mas- 
tered the elements of the language and wishes 
further practice in handling it. It contains three 
parts: (1) a list of the commonly used words (nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, adverbs) with their phonetic equiva- 
lents and English meanings; (2) a carefully gradu- 
ated series of easy sentences of a practical nature, 
with English translation; and (3) a number of short 
reading exercises, consisting mainly of anecdotes, of 
increasing difficulty. The book shows the faith of the 
publishers in the ultimate restoration of Russia. 


By Frank Freeth, 





LAS TIENDAS. Dialogos humoristicos. Por Carlos 
Frontaura. Edited, with introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary, by Arthur Fisher Whittem, Ph. D., as- 
sistant professor of Romance Languages, Harvard 
University. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 
viit152 pp. 

“Las Tiendas” (The Shops) as the sub-title indicates 
is a collection of humorous dialogues, presenting in 
gently satirical, realistic form a catholic picture of 
life in Madrid as seen in the various shops which the 
author takes us to visit. 

The dialogues appeared originally in “El Cascabel,” 
a humorous weekly, of which Frontaura was the 
founder and editor, and are written in the colloquial, 
sprightly style typical of Spanish journalistic humor. 
All sorts of shops are visited, from the shoe-store to 
the butcher-shop, not overlooking a barber-shop, a 
café, and a “chocolateria.” The dialogues give in 
compressed form glimpses of the foibles of human 
nature—but always foibles seen through kindly spec- 
tacles, by eyes with a twinkle in them. 


Professor Whittem has chosen from the complete 
edition the dialogues best adapted for textbook use 
(twenty-seven in number), editing them with the good 
sense and unpretentious scholarship that those who 
know his previous editorial work (“Spanish Commer- 
cial Correpondence,” Loti’s “Roman d’un Enfant,” 
and “French for Soldiers”) have come to expect in 
an edition that bears his name. The notes are in- 
formative and well-written, and do not err on the 
side of fullness, which is always a recommendation 
in an elementary text. 

It should be added that “Las Tiendas” is included 
in the list of typical texts recommended by the com- 


mittee of five of the Modern Language Association 
of America. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S ADDRESSES. Edited by 
George McLean Harper. Frontispiece. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

A complete collection of over fifty of President 
Wilson’s addresses here represent only the most re- 
cent phase of his intellectual activity. They are al- 
most entirely concerned with political affairs and 
with defining Americanism. The book is part of the 
series of English Readings for Schools whose gen- 
eral editor is Wilbur Lucius Cross of Yale University. 


—_, 


HOME LIFE AROUND THE WORLD. By George 
A. Mirick. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Illustrated. Price, 64 cents. 

The book is a geographical reader for the fourth 
grade. The illustrations are by Burton Holmes, the 
combination being suitable for the interests and men- 
tal equipment of children from eight to ten years of 
age. The study of different portions of the world- 
people, with the influences of geographical forces 
upon human intelligence, lead to a clearer vision of 
the world and man’s place in it. There are twenty 
stories beautifully showing the life of man in all parts 


of the world, treating of the animals and country 
as well. 


SYSTEMATIC DRILL IN ARITHMETIC FUNDA- 
MENTALS. Book II, 180 pp. Book III, 180 pp. 
By Amelia Strasburger, assistant to principal, and 
Joseph Chankin, Principal P. S. 51, New York City. 
New York City: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, 45 
cents each. 
Here one has for the third grade in Book II and 

for fourth grade and all above that the most elab- 

orate and skilfully and scientifically arranged ex- 
amples for limitless drill in four fundamental num- 
ber processes. One can give no idea of the wealth 
of material in these books. A teacher can never be 


at a loss for number work with these books in the 
hands of the children. 


Acta 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Calderon's “El Al Calde de Zalamea.” 
J. Geddes, Jr. Price, 80 cents. 





With notes b 
Boston: D. C. Heat 


& Co. 

“How to Do Business by Letter.” By S. Cody.—‘Ex- 
ercises in Business Letter Writing.” By 8. Cody.— 
“Word Study and 100 Per cent. Business Speller.” By 
S. Cody.—“100 Per cent. Speller.” By S. Cody. Yon- 
kers, N. Y.: World Book Company. 

“A Short History of France.” By M. DuClaux. Price, 
$2.50.—‘The New Voter.” By C. W. Thompson. Price, 
$1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Stories of the Steppe.” By M. Gorky. Price, 26 
cents. Boston: The Stratford Company. 


“Commercial Algebra” (Books II and III). 
worth, Smith and Schlauch. 
“New Thought 


By Went- 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Healing Made Plain.” Br ae 
Boehme. Price, $1.35. Holyoke, Mass.: The Elizabeth 
Towne Company. 


“American Social Problems.” By H. R. Burch. 


Price, 
$1.20.—“Supervised Study in American History.” By 
M. E. Simpson. Price, $1.20. New York: The Maemil- 


lan Company. 


“Originality.” 3y T. S. Knowlson. Price, $3.50. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“La Vie Universitaire a Paris.” Paris: Librairle 
Armand Colin, 

“Salt, or the Education of Griffith Adams.” By C. G. 
Norris. Price, $1.50.—‘A Boy of Bruges.” By E. and 
T. Cammaerts. Price, $1.50.—‘“‘Maids, Wives and 
Widows.” By R. F. Bres. Price, $2.00. New York: EH. 


P. Dutton. 








Oculists and Physicians 

HAV goatty, Strong, used murine Bee yg 4 
many years ‘ore it was 

Beaut ul Eye Pn yo as > Domeste are 

icine. Murine is Still mpounde Our Paysicians an 
Tuarantoed by them as a Reliable Relie? for Byes that Need 
Care. Try itin your Eyes and in Baby's Eyes—No Smarting— 
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*« EDUCATIONAL NEWS «w 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school scarey: 


are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 











Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 


$1-Nov. 1: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association. Detroit. President, 
Harvey H. Lowry, Ionia; secretary, 
John P. Everett, Kalamazoo. 

81-Nov. 1-2: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association. Des Moines, Iowa. 
Superintendent M. G. Clark, Sioux 
City, Iowa, president; Charles F. 
Pye, Des Moines, Iowa, secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


6-9: Colorado Education Association. 

J. A. Sexson, president, Sterling; H. 

B. Smith, secretary, 232 Century 

building, Denver. 

6-8: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 

7, 8, 9: Kansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation meetings to be held simul- 
taneously at Topeka, Salina, 
Wichita and Pittsburg. Presi- 
dént, J. O. Hall, Hutchinson. Sec- 
retary, F. L. Pinet, Topeka. 

7-9: Southern Division at Pueblo. 
astern Division at Denver. 

6-9: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion. St. Paul. E. A. Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 

14-16: Joint Convention, American 
Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston. 

25-27: South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation, Mitchell. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, secretary. 

28-29-30: Oklahoma Educational As- 
sociation, Oklahoma City. Presi- 
dent, B. F. Nihart, Oklahoma City; 
secretary, Mrs. Mary D. Couch; 
Oklahoma City. 


> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


LYNN. Salary increases granted 
by the Lynn school board will 
cause an additional expenditure for 
the present year of $13,425 and for 
the full school year thereafter of 
$35,800. The new schedule will give 
an average increase of $100 to 
grade, special, principals’ assistants 
and junior high teachers; $150 in- 
crease to teachers who have taught 
ten years and over, and $200 in- 
crease to principals of grammar 
schools. The new schedule is: 
Cadet teachers second year, $550; 
special teachers, $950; grade teach- 
ers, $900; principal’s assistants, 
grammar schools, $1,000; junior 
high assistants, $950; high school 
assistants, ten years’ service, or 
less, $100 increase; ten years or 
over, $150 increase over present 
salary; grammar school principals, 
men, $2,100, women, $1,700. This 


schedule will go into effect Sep- 
tember 1. 


SALEM. The Salem = school 
board has re-elected W. W. Andrew 
as superintendent of schools, Ar- 
thur W. Johnson of Medford has 
been elected temporarily as head 
of the commercial department of 
the high school during the leave of 


absence of A. J. Sullivan, who is en- 
gaged in war work. Florence P. 
Davol of Saugus has been elected 
teacher in the high school in place 
of Miss Richardson, resigned. 

The resignation of Miss Lenox 
Chase as teacher of mathematics 
in the high school has been re- 
ceived and accepted. 

All the teachers in the Salem 
schools have asked for an increase 
of salary. The elementary teach- 
ers ask an increase of twenty-five 
per cent.; those of the teachers in 
the high school receiving less than 
$1,000 ask for an increase of twenty 
per cent.; those receiving between 
$1,000 and $1,500 ask for an increase 
of fifteen per cent. and those re- 
ceiving over $1,500 ask for an in- 
crease of ten per cent. 


WAKEFIELD. Arthur A. Fulton, 
for the past few years head of the 
commercial department of the 
Wakefield High School, has left 
for New Haven, Ct., where as an 
enlisted man in the United States 
Medical Corps he will teach 
wounded soldiers in a reconstruc- 
tion hospital. Mr. Fulton’s home is 
in Northampton. 


MAINE. 


AUBURN. E. S. Pitcher has 
been elected supervisor of music. 
He has served in the same capac- 
ity for a number of years at Bel- 
fast. 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR. Prin- 
cipal Walter L. Mason of the High 
School has been elected  superin- 
tendent of schools. 


EUSTIS. Howard  Gilpatrick 
has been elected superintendent 
of schools for the union of towns 
including Eustis. 


PHILLIPS. Stephen T. Mar- 
shall, principal of the Strong High 
School, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools. 


VERMONT. 
MIDDLEBURY. Middlebury Col- 


lege announces the success of the col- 
lege in its struggle to raise an endow- 
ment fund of $400,000. The original 
conditional offers toward this fund 
were $190,000 given by an alumnus of 
the college and $75,000 bv the General 
Education Board, while the balance 
of $225,000 has been raised by sub- 
script ions from about fifteen hundred 
alumni and other friends of the col- 
lece. It is the largest addition ever 
made to Middlebury’s endowment. 


CONNECTICUT. 
ROCKVILLE. H. O. Clough, 


who for several years has served 
as a supervisor of public schools 
in the state, under direction of 
the State Board of Education, has 
been appointed superintendent of 


schools in the city of Rockville to 
succeed J. N. Muir, who has re- 
turned to Pennsylvania. 


WEST HARTFORD. Ralph U. 
Towne has resigned his position 
as teacher of science in the Strat- 
ford High School, and has ac- 
cepted a position as teacher of 
mathematics and history in the 
West Hartford High School. 

The town school committee of 
West Hartford increased the sal- 
ary of each teacher $100 in March, 
1918, and recently adopted a new 
schedufe, by which teachers will 
receive a further increase of $106 
for the next school year. They 
also voted an increase of $250 in 
the salary of the superintendent 
of schools. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK CITY. New York 


University Summer School opened 
Monday, July 1, with headquarters at 
Washington Square instead of at 
University Heights as has been cus- 
tomary. The yp of location has 
been brought about owing to the fact 
that the campus at the Heights has 
been taken over by the Government 
for the training of men for the 
national army. All departments 
opened July 1, with the exception 
of the music department, which 
opened a week later, July 8, at the 
Finch School, 61 East 77th Street. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LEBANON. Nine small build- 
ings made of substantial pine for 
government use have been com- 
pleted’ by the manual training de- 
partment of the Lebanon High 
School, and are now in service— 
one at Danville, six at Ardmore, 
and two at Wilkes-Barre. Indus- 
trial Expert Millard B. King, who 
made the requisition, as well as 
Superintendent Balsbaugh and 
Supervisor I. C. White, are highly 
pleased with the promptness of 
the boys in completing the work 
before the expiration of the time 
of the contract. 


PHILADELPHIA. The _ Teach- 
ers’ Association of Phiadelphia 
has elected Dr. J. Eugene Baker, 
principal of the Girls’ Normal 
School, president for the ensuing 
year. 

Of the nine high school posters 
selected from the Pennsylvania 
schools by the United States 


Treasury Department in its War 
Savings Stamp Poster contest, 
four were made by the pupils of 
the William Penn High School 
(for girls) of Philadelphia. 

By resolution of the Board of 
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When You Are Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
also digestion, are of the first order—just the 
thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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Education of Philadelphia, military 
training is made an elective sub- 
ject in the high schools of that 
city. 

PITTSBURGH. The University 
of Pittsburgh has 1,720 men in ser- 
vice. 

UNIONTOWN. That the first 
year during which the music work 
of all the public schools at Union- 
town has been under the direction 
of one supervisor has been a suc- 
cessful one is indicated by a re- 
view of the closing year in the 
Herald. A carefully planned course 
was outlined and a copy given to 
each teacher. Orchestras, glee 
clubs and choruses were organ- 
ized in the various departments 
and two choral clubs from _ the 
faculty. Six community “sings” 
were given. At Christmas time a 
chorus of seventy-five voices, with 
visiting soloists, sang Cowen’s 
“Rose Maiden.” <A. J. Dann, the 
supervisor of music, was recently 
re-elected. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


SENATOBIA. A. G. Gainey has 
been chosen again to head the A. 
mn. S. 


WESSON. W. D. Thames has 
been elected principal of the Co- 
piah-Lincoln A. H. S. M. H. Per- 


Titt has been re-elected principal 
of the Wesson High School. 





CENTRAL STATES, 


INDIANA. 


COLUMBUS. Donald DuShane, 
for the last two years superintendent 
at Clinton, Ind., has been elected to 
a similar position here, succeeding 
T. F. Fitzgibbon, who will head the 
school system of Muncie. 


INDIANAPOLIS. Willis Fox of 
the Tri-State College, Angola, is the 
Democratic nominee for state supe:- 
intendent of public instruction. Mr. 
Fox received the nomination over 
Samuel Scott, nominee two years ago, 
county superintendent of Scott 
County, and Lee -Driver,-. county 
superintendent of Randolph County. 


MICHIGAN CITY. M. C. Murray, 
principal of the high school for twelve 
years, has a year’s leave of absence 
for Y. M. C. A. work in France. A. 
J. Parsons, teacher of history, will 
act as principal. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO, The silver anniversary 
of the International Kindergarten 
Union was celebrated in Chicago last 
week. There was a record-breaking 
attendance. 950 were registered. The 
keynote of the meeting was the op- 
portunity and responsibility of the 
kindergarten at this present crisis. 
Reports on delegates’ day were given 
from nearly one hundred branches 
and in every case kindergartners 


were active in various forms of war 
work. 


The procession of women, young 
and old, on delegates‘ day was a most 
inspiring sight. Those who had grown 
old and gray in the service marched 
in a long line up and down the aisles 
of the Gold Room of the Congress 
Hotel, with waving banners and sing- 
ing the delegates’ songs. The meeting 
at Municipal Pier was devoted to 
community singing under Professor 
Peter W. Dykema. 

Pioneers and past presidents were 
invited as guests of honor on pioneers’ 
day. Ten presidents of the list of 
fourteen were present. Two of our 
number are no longer with us and 
only three of the living members were 
absent. 

The symposium supper on Friday 
evening at the Auditorium Hotel 
brought together 750 kindergart- 
ners with their friends. There were 
speeches, toasts and songs and Chi- 
cago hospitality was seen at its best. 

Miss Caroline D. Aborn, supervisor 
of kindergartens, was elected presi- 
dent. She will honor the office which 
has already been filled by many able 
women. 

Professor Angell of Chicago Uni- 
versity, in commenting on the large 
attendance in these times of difficult 
travel, said facetiously that all kin- 
dergartners must be millionaires, 
especially the twelve who came 
from distant California. But we 
said that kindergartners were will- 
ing to give up their summer ward- 
robes and winter wardrobes in or- 


der to show their loyalty to the 
cause. 
Many new lines of work were 
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planned in the line of present-day de- 
mands and developments. No body 
HH of women have more fundamental 
problems than the kindergartners 
today and none are meeting and 
discussing them more ably. The 
Americanization of the home is the 
special task of the kindergartner, 
Tf who has an easy access to the 
i mother through the child. Classes 
in food conservation, sewing, etc., 
Phi are held by the kindergartners in 
their neighborhoods. 
a | The forming of the Kindergarten 
| Unit in France under the leadership 
of Miss Fanniebelle Curtis of New 











H York is one of the most interesting 
1 lines of work now carried on by the 
qf I. K. U. $34,000 has already been 
i, raised, of which Boston has con- 
A i tributed $9,000. At the supper sym- 


bi posium, in Chicago, Miss Curtis pre- 
| sented to the union a service flag with 
seven stars. Two teachers are already 
in France and five others sail shortly. 


Bk SPRINGFIELD. State Superin- 
tendent F. G. Blair sends the follow- 
i ing to superintendents and teachers :— 
ii The three-ring circus performance 
q has served at least one useful pur- 
} pose. It has convinced every one 
AT who has attended one that it is im- 
i possible for the human mind to foi- 
low with pleasure or profit three b:g 
events which are occurring at tne 
same time in three different places. 
It results in mental dissipation and 
weariness of the flesh. You must 
choose one event and attend to it 
until it is finished. It may not seem 
dignified or graceful to use such a 
figure to set forth the position in 
which the teachers of Illinois are 
placed at this time. Ordinarily, their 
regular school and community work 
occupies all of their attention and 
uses all of their energies. The State 
Centennial is an event of major im- 
portance and in normal times would 
command very properly a consider- 
able portion of the teachers’ time and 
thought. But over and above the 
school work and the centennial 
; celebration hangs the one consuming 
and controlling event of our state and 
; national life—the great war. Every 
day in every teacher’s life has been 
felt the demand of these thtee :n- 
} a terests for her attention. Fortunately, 
most of the time these separate in- 
terests seem to be so fused into one 
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great purpose that waste and con- 
fusion is greatly reduced. Those who 
have stood close to the working 
teachers know, however, that the year 
just closing has drained their ener- 
gies to the very limit. 

Those who are responsible for rec- 
ommending the professional reading 
for teachers must not be unmindful 
of these abnormal conditions under 
which teachers and pupils are work- 
ing. The Teachers’ Reading Circle 
Board has tried to keep this fact in 
mind and to select such books as 
would-be the greatest help to the 
teachers at this time. 

“Illinois, the Story of the Prairie 
State”: It was the unanimous opinion 
of the board that the educational 
value of the centennial would be lost 
unless teachers and pupils should 
read anew the rich and wonderful 
story of this commonwealth. The 
only book which covered the ground 
in a satisfactory manner was “Illinois, 
the Story of the Prairie State,” 
written by Miss Grace Humphrey, 
daughter of Judge Otis Humphrey. 
The very best parts of our rich his- 
torical inheritance are presented to 
our teachers in a simple, clear and 
attractive form. It is a book of 
permanent value and no teacher 
will feel it a waste of time or en- 
ergy to read every page of it. 

“The Teacher and the School”: Dr 
Colegrove is one of the best prepared 
men in this country to write as help- 
ful a book as “The Teacher and the 
School.” Every one of the members 
of the Reading Circle Board who read 
this book spoke in the highest terms 
of the helpful nature of the sugges- 
tions and conclusions contained in it. 
It will furnish a fine centre for dis- 
cussion by superintendents and teach- 
ers. 

“Two High School Books”: For the 
high school teachers of the state, two 
books are suggested — “Supervised 
Study,” by Hall Quest, and “The High 


School Age,” by King. These two 
books were recommended to the 
Reading Circle by a committee of 
high school principals and superin- 
tendents. 

SUMMIT. The population of 
this district numbers about 4,500 
and more than one-half are of 


foreign birth. The school enroll- 
ment is 460. 





Following are the things 
during the year :— 

1. Purchase of a Second Liberty 
Loan Bond by the pupils. Sale of 
$38,000 by school children. 

2. Subscription of $1,000 in Lib- 
erty Bonds by the teachers. 


done 


3. Study of the manual, “Food 
Problems,” by Farmer and Hunt- 
ington, in all the grades. Empha- 


sis on food conservation. 

4. Sending nearly 1,000 pounds 
of used clothing to Red Cross for 
needy Belgians. 

5. Sending magazines to camps. 

6. War poster work. 

_@. Organization of Junior Aux- 
iliary No. 5416 of the Red Cross. 

8. Organization of War Saving 
Stamps Societies in each room, 
with $2,700 in small amounts pur- 
chased to date; pledges amount- 
ing to $445. 

9. Participation in Third Lib- 
erty Loan campaign and awarding 


of two honor flags by Washing- 
ton. Sale of $4,300 by school chil- 
dren. 

10. Participation in second war 
fund drive of Red Cross Almost 
1007 memberships in the schools. 


11. Enrollment in 
school gardens. 

12. Winning of Cook County, 
Division 3, spelling championship. 

13. Awarding of seven certifi- 
cates to Junior Four-Minute Men 
in Third Liberty Loan campaign. 


United States 


The following points in school 
law are of special interest just now 
to all Illinois school people :— 

July is the month set apart by 
the statute for the consideration of 
the amounts to be levied for edu- 
cational and building purposes. 

Such amounts must be certified 
and returned to the township treas- 
urer on or before the first Tues- 
day in August annually. 

The township treasurer shall re- 
turn the certificate to the county 
clerk on or before the second 
Monday in August. 

A failure by the school board to 
file the certificate, or of the treas- 
urer to return it to the county clerk 
in the time required, will not 
vitiate the assessment. 
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The salaries of teachers and jani- 
tors, the cost of fuel and all other 
necessary incidental expenses must 
be paid from the educational fund. 

The cost of all improvements, re- 
pairs or benefits to the buildings 
and grounds must be paid from the 
building fund. 

The cost of tuition must be paid 
from the educational fund. 

The cost of insurance must be 
paid from the building fund. 

The compensation of the clerk 
must be paid from that part of the 
educational fund not otherwise ap- 
propriated. 

The cost of all special assess- 
ments must be paid from the build- 
ing fund. 

The cost of libraries and appara- 
tus must be paid from the educa- 
tional fund, after provision has 
been made for the payment of all 
necessary school expenses. 

The principal of and interest 
upon any outstanding bonded in- 
debtedness must be paid from the 
building fund. 

The cost of establishing, main- 
taining and operating the grounds 


must be paid from the building 
fund. Act of June 26, 1917. 


The Supreme Court has repeat- 
edly held that taxes levied for one 
purpose may not be legally used 
for that of the other. 

The educational and _ building 
funds must be kept separate, not 
only by the township treasurer on 
his books, but in the payment of 
the bills of-the district. People v. 
Hassler, 262-133, and authorities 
there cited. 

Women are authorized to vote on 
the proposition to establish a 
township or a community high 
school. People v. Vaughan, 282-163. 

Women are authorized to sign a 
petition requesting the county su- 
perintendent of schools to give 
notice of an election to be held for 
the purpose of votirig “for” or 
“against” the proposition to estab- 
lish a township or a community 
high school. 





IOWA. 

DUNLAP A. G. Hinshaw of 
Fontanelle accepted the superintend- 
ency at Dunlap at $1,700. 

TITONKA. David Williams of 
Winterset has accepted the superin- 
tendency af Titonka at $1,600. 

MINNESOTA 
GRANITE FALLS. Harold M. 


Peck of Guthrie Centre becomes high 
school principal at Granite Falls, 


Minn. 


MICHIGAN 

MUSKEGON. Grade teachers in 
the local public schools are to receive 
an increase of $10 a month in salary 
for the next year, if previously re- 
ceiving less than $70 a month. If al- 
ready being paid above the $70 figure, 
an advance of $7.50 a month will be 
made. 


WISCONSIN. 
MADISON. Slightly more than 
1,950 students enrolled in the 1918 
summer session at the University 
of Wisconsin during the first 
week. Late registrations at the be- 
ginning of the second week, be- 
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y Something 
/ Happened to You 
| Tomorrow, 


™ 


In these uncertain times when 
living expenses are so unreason- 
able and so insistent, it must be a 
daring soul who can continue to face 
the uncertainties of the future without 
some protection against loss of time 
and income. 


School teachers, particularly, 
need such protection, because their 
incomes have not moved upward with 
the rise in the cost of all living ex- 
penses, and they have not had an oppor- 
tunity, during the past two or three 
years, to accumulate a safe surplus. 


The Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers is a great National Or- 
ganization for the Protection of Teach- 
ers. Its purpose is to pay you a stated 
income when you are temporarily pre- 
vented from working. 


It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are disabled by Sickness, 


Accident or Quarantine, besides many 
hospital and operation fees; also ex- 
tending financial assistance when you 
are taken ill away from home—all for 
the small cost of less than a nickel a 
day. 


Whether you have 
bank 


or have nota 





Would You Get a Check 


eeiimeits 


T.CU.2 
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Something Happened to These Teachers and they 
Received their Checks from the T. C. U, 

A Massachusetts oak 
thank for promptness in 
sending my benefit money. I feel that 
I have had a deal. Also I am 
pleased to judgment in 
organization justified.” 


Teacher writes : 


you your 
square 


have my se- 


lecting your 
An Ohio 
extend my 
U. for 
with 
eight 
silitis. 


Teacher writes: “I 
thanks 
fairness and 
they settled 
illness with 
oftentimes 


desire to 
to the T. C. 
promptness 

claim for 
follicular ton- 


sincere 
the 
which my 
days’ 

Sickness comes un- 
expectedly and it is ‘safety first’ to be 
prepared: with a policy in the T. C. U.” 


Send Your Name 
and Find Out 


What the T.CU. 
Will do for You 


oe Ge T. CC. 





U., 








account, you cannot afford 534 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
to postpone that very important thing ‘ : 
that no good business man ever neg- Y lege interested > on knowing about 
lects—the safeguarding of his income. yous Protective Benefits. Send me 
the whole story and booklet of tes- 
Write for full information or send the timonials 
coupon. NOS. 3s «cna-ntisedndanab eee 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 1ddress 
534 T. C. U. Building : 
° his pon places the s . 
Lincoln, Neb. jer no gation. ili es 
cause of the late closing of certain STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
schools, will probably raise the SALEM, MASS. Coeducsa 
final enrollment beyond 2,000. This  ¢jonal. Prepares teachers for the 
is a decrease of about ten per elementary school, for the junior 


cent. below the enrollment of last 
summer. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 


MOUNT HARRIS. Principal V. E. 
Worley reports war activities in the 
schools. In addition to knitting, 
making bandages, garments, gun- 
wipes, etc., a poultry club and a gar- 
den club are doing their bit. Prac- 
tically the entire membership of the 
schools is enrolled in these clubs. The 
garden club has an area of land un- 
der cultivation. 


high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J A. PITMAN, Principal. 








S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 








NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA. 
HAMILTON. R. M. 
Maquoketa resigned 
superintendency 

tana. 


Stookey of 
to accept the 
at Hamilton, Mon- 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Denver, Co!., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave- 
Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





Tue EpDMANDS EDUCATORS’ ExcHANGE 


Founded 1897 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
Manual, Service Worth Paying For, 


Sent free 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on 
Established 1890 


twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 














Rehabilitation of Our Wounded 


Perhaps none of the various uses 
to which the proceeds of the Libericy 
Loan are to be devoted appeals more 
strongly to the American peo- 
ple than the rehabilitation and 
re-education of our wounded men. 
To teach these men, to train 
and fit them for useful and 
gainful occupations, when by reason 
of loss of sight or limbs or other in- 
juries they are rendered unable to 
pursue ordinary vocations, is a work 
in which every American has a 
heartfelt interest. 

Compensation will be allowed them 
and family allowances will be paid 
their families as if they were in ac- 
tual service while they are taking 
the training, and every method 
known to science will be used to 
restore our wounded men to health 
and usefulness. 

This work has been delegated by 
Congress to the Federal Bozrd 
Vocational Education. The board 
publishes at Washington a monthly 
bulletin, dealing with its work, called 
the Vocational Summary, which will 
be sent free to anyone upon re- 
quest. 


for 


a 
> 





Among the principal features of 
the July American Review of Re- 


views are: Frank H. Simonds’ 
word-picture of the third month 
of the battle for Paris; an article 
by Thomas W. Lamont on the dif- 
ficulty of spending properly the 
huge sums that the government is 
raising by taxations and loans, 
and some impressions gained by 
Dr. George E. Vincent during his 
recent visit to Allied countries in 
Europe. Other timely articles are: 
A comparison of a typical Ameri- 
can cantonment with a _ British 
army camp, by H. Charles Woods; 
“The Long Arm of Learning,” by 
B. E. Powell; “The War Work of 
the University of Wisconsin,” by 
President Van Hise; “The Eng- 
lish-Speaking League,” by P. W. 
Wilson; “Should Public Bequests 
Pay War Taxes?” by Nicholas 
Murray Butler; “Will the United 
States Be ‘Dry’ by 1920?” by Ar- 


thur Wallace Dunn, and “War 
Legislation,” by Robert Eugene 
Cushman. 

“The Progress of the World” 


discusses the remarkable unity of 
the American people in pushing 
all phases of the war program. 
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Everybody Can Help 


Every man, woman and child in 
America can help win the’ war. 

















greatest importance. 








The Arlo Plan 


ARLO—CLEMATIS 
When teachers are moving, class work is broken, and pupils 
feel hazy on past study—then the Arlo plan becomes of the 
It ties up the loose ends and gives the pu- 


pil a new grip on reading fundamentals. 


By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. BROOKLINE, MASss.: THE RIVERDALE PREss. 











July 11, 1918 


Every man, woman and child who 
buys a Liberty Bond or a War Sav- 
ings Stamp does something toward 
Winning the war, enlists in one divi- 
sion of national service, supporting 
the Government and backing up 
our fighting men in France and on 
the seas. 


- 
> 


An American correspondent 
tells us that our boys in France 
are always smiling, even when 
they enter the trenches, when 
they charge, and when they return 
from battle. If they can face 
death with a smile, certainly we 
can do our part at home without 
grumbling. And that part con- 
sists in producing all possible, 
consuming as little as necessary, 
and buying War Savings stamps 
with our savings. 


2 








Everyone should ask himself, 
“What is my share in the war?” 
The share of the civilian who cannot 
fight is to do what President Wilson 
asks him to do—to pledge himself to 
save to the utmost of his ability and 
with his savings to buy War Savings 
Stamps. 


a 
> 





We have heard enough of the Hun 
prison camps to know that we do not 


want any of our boys put in them if 
we can help it. When you save to 
the utmost of your ability and in- 
vest your savings in War Savings 


Stamps you help to keep our boys out 
of the prison camps 





—— 





Help the terrified civilian popula- 
tion now under the heel of the Hun. 
Buy Var Savings Stamps for a 
quick victory. 

* 

Do not expect our men to die for 
you if you are not worth living for. 
Show our Army and Navy that you 
are worthy of protection Save to 
the utmost of your ability and buy 
W. S. S. with your savings 





The Week in Review 


Continued from page 46 








that, up to July 1, American 


troops to the number of 1,019,115 
had been sent overseas. Up to the 
beginning of the great German 


thrust last March only about 300,- 
000 Americans had departed; but 
the sailings in March rose to 83,811; 
those in April to 117,212; those in 
May to 244,345; and those in June 
to 276,372. The shipment of more 
than half a million fighting men to 
the battlefields of France in two 
months’ time is America’s response 
to the Teuton challenge of the 
great “drive.” And a continuing 
response will be made in _ the 
months to come; for more than a 
million men are now in training for 


foreign service, and within a few 
weeks still another million will be 
in the camps and cantonments. 


Already, substantially thirty Ameri- 
can divisions are in France, some 
of them constituting the first field 
army under General Liggett, others 
brigaded with French and British 
troops, and others holding trench 
sectors at important points along 
the battle line. 


THE NOTE TO MEXICO. 
Few things could be more unfor- 


tunate, at the present moment, than 
the development of any crisis in 
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our relations with Mexico. It. 


would play directly into the hands 
of Germany, and would compel a 
diversion of our military activities 
to protect our border. But the 
publication of the note which our 
Ambassador to Mexico, Mr. 
Fletcher, sent to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment last April, protesting 
against the decree taxing oil lands 
and oil contracts to an extent re- 
garded as confiscatory, is a re- 
minder that such a crisis is possi- 
ble. In this note the United States 
warns the Mexican Government 
that “it becomes the function of 
the United States most earnestly 
and respectfully to call the atten- 
tion of the Mexican Government to 
the necessity which may arise to 
compel it to protect the property 
of its citizens in Mexico divested 
or injuriously affected by the de- 
cree cited.” These are _ serious 
words, which might easily be con- 
strued as a threat by a super-sen- 
sitive Government. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment may modify its injurious 
policy. 


HOW GOVERNMENT OWNER- 
SHIP WORKS. 


Five months is too short a time 
for a full test of the working of 
government ownership and man- 
agement of railways; yet the fig- 
ures given out by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the op- 
erating revenue and expenses of 
123 of the largest railroads of the 
country are significant. The reve- 
nue of these roads for the first five 
months of government control was 
$1,390,282,620, as compared with 
$1,274,970,498 in the corresponding 
months of last year; but this mar- 
gin was more than eaten up by in- 
creased expenses and the operating 
income was considerably reduced 
from the preceding year. The un- 
favorable comparison was influ- 
enced by the paralyzing effects of 
blizzard and embargoes; but in 
May, when the roads were begin- 
ning to recover from these effects, 
the operating income was nearly 
twelve million dollars less than in 
May, 1917. 


THE MAKING OF AIRPLANES. 


The conclusion of the Senate 
sub-committee on aircraft produc- 
tion that the government should 
take over and operate the principal 
aircraft factories in the interest of 
greater efficiency and cheaper pro- 
duction seems to be abundantly 
warranted. It has been found that 
certain of the concerns holding 
government contracts are not in a 
position to do the work contracted 
for; in others, there is evidence o 
profiteering; and, in at least one 
plant, it is found that persons in 
a foreign country—presumably an 
enemy country—practically control 
the plant, which is under contract 
to turn out a large number of 
planes for the army. It is obviously 
bad policy to allow citizens of this 
foreign country to know too much 
about our plans. Finally, it appears 
that General Pershing has cabled 
an emphatic protest against the 
shipment of any more of the De 
Haviland “four” machines, of which 
nearly 500 have already been sent 
to France, until they have been 
given most thorough tests under 
conditions approximating those 
prevailing in actual warfare. 


4% * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * * 





ONE OF THE best examples of good ‘ee work.is an appointment made through us 

during the past week. e Superintendent of one of the accredited mili- 
tary schools came in on June 11 and asked us to recommend a man to supervise aud direct the 
educational affairs of the school, at a salary of $3,000. We sent two men to apply in person for 
this position, with whom the es BES us afterwards. One, however, had a little 
dent was much pleased, as he telephoned higher scholastic qualifications than the 
other, which gave him the choice. He writes us on June 27: “I appreciate your work for me 
at-—-..’’ Naturally we feel that this was a happier method of filling the place than sending @ 
dozen men to apply without selecting any one of them with especial reference EXAM PLES 
to his fitness, and we do not hesitate to callit one of our best and most common ® 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





The Albert Teachers’ Agency * § aise Soules 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE “Teac as a Business,” with chapters 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. 


SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year, One fee registers in all, 





TttPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
BRecommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. | WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 





MERICAN ::: ’ introduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and,Families 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled bun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 

,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 

lished 1889. No charge to employers, 

none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desirable now 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Savere, New Ton . 
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THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 42 sor AuGhitrepzeters 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 18655 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


= superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE : : 
Between 3th and 85th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prof. free to school officials, 








THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 


Teleph 
120 Boylston Street, Boston elephone 


Beach 6606 





| ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
81 Chapel St. Albany, N. Y. 









We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° ° 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 





Long Distance Telephone. 
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TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


For regular openings in the fall. 













MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
~ANNUITY GUILD 








September calls are now coming in. 








4 
Bs, 
hi A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF Send for Blank at Once 
te INSURING AGAINST WORRY 
ie) ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 
i Endorsed by Practical Business Men Winsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1 JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
FIFTEEN YEARS 
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if . ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
. | HENRY H. HARRIS, President E, 

* LOWELL. 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
q GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 

t SOMERVILLE. Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
1 

i | 





‘| Learn to Save the Minutes — 
zz And the Hours Will Take 


Care of Themselves 


Students of typewriting can be taught to save the minutes 
—and the hours—if they are taught the skilled use of the 


SELF STARTING 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


Students who are instructed on this machine learn how to save nearly a 
minute in the typing of every letter of average length. When these saved 
minutes are multiplied in every day’s work they expand into hours, days 
and weeks. 





Saving is the great national problem today — food saving, labor saving, 
time saving. The Self Starting Remington makes every typist a more 
efficient time saver and hence a more efficient wage earner. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 


“Ea INCORPORATED 
te 374 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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